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THE SFECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 18, 


You pariez 


anglais 


Good. Back from Paris, just. Weeks of negotiations. patient, complex, cordial, triumphant. 


Le shake-hand. Le pat-back. Soit! A la votre... 


All complete now. All sworn, sealed, stamped, signed, settled. All legal. The Party of the First Part 


(nous voila partis), etc. ... the Party of the Second Part (la soirée au deuxiéme), etc... . 


‘ the Party of the Third Part (la quidame qui danse a ladite soirée), etc... . Whereas (considérant que)... 


Notwithstanding (assis) ... As witness (que le ciel nous soit témoin), etc. . . . All official. 


Meaning? That Wilmot Breeden, offering their technical knowledge (savoir-how), have bought 


a major holding (force majeure) in famous French components company Autocoussin Dura §S.A.! 


Meaning that Britain (L’intrépide Albion) now has a foothold (assiette de pied) in the motor vehicle 
components side of the European Common Market (marché vulgaire, mais fort commode). 

Vive la reine! Vive le commerce et la science des mécanismes! Vive la France! Vive la joie! 

Et long vive Wilmot Breeden whose locks, handles, window-winders, bumpers, over-riders, etc., 


virtually every British car roads today, etc., now whizzing about all over Europe, etc. 


* 
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1959 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE MOON, and the prestige of the United States, 
got a black eye at two minutes and twenty-four 
seconds past 10 p.m. on Sunday night, On Tues- 
day, Mr. Khrushchev struck while the iron was 
hot; he arrived, with his wife and family, in 
Washington, and was greeted by (among other 
things) President Eisenhower and a banner over 
a camera shop reading ‘Shoot Khrushchev with 
our film.’ Observers reported that Mr. Khrushchev 
was wearing a carefully pressed suit, a silk tie and 
a Homburg hat; and he has not so far been 
recorded as inviting his hosts to twist anything 
round their whiskers until shrimps begin to 
whistle, The welcoming crowds were substantial 
and courteous. Roughly at the same time Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd arrived in the United States; he, 
too, was smartly dressed and there were no hostile 
demonstrations against him either. Nor were there 
any welcoming crowds. 


* 


THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN battled with the lunik, 
Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Podola for the front 
pages, and to the great relief of many citizens 
appeared to be losing the battle. The Labour and 
Conservative manifestoes were published; neither, 
happily, promised the moon, The public-opinion 
polls still showed the Conservatives clearly in the 
lead, but Transport House appeared cheerful, if 
only at the prospect of getting rid of Mr. Morgan 
Phillips, once more dickering with the miners of 
Derbyshire about a seat in the House. The Liberal 
candidate at Maldon withdrew from the contest 
on the grounds that his intervention might damage 
the Conservative candidate’s chances of winning, 
and Mr. Grimond entered the contest with a 
speech at the Central. Hall in which he did not 
appear to be at all worried about damaging the 
Conservatives’ chances of winning the election, 
or the Labour Party’s either. The Labour Party 
came close to promising votes at eighteen, but 
shied off at the last moment, and the Conservative 
Party went all the way to a promise that they 
would not decontrol the rent of any more houses. 
There the matter rests at present. 


* 


THE CAMPAIGN for Nuclear Disarmament began a 
week of demonstrations against the hydrogen 
bomb, and Mr. and Mrs. John Osborne were 
widely pictured carrying sandwich-boards in 
Whitehall, Meanwhile, there seemed to be some 
relaxation of the tension between India and China 
along the McMahon Line, though the Kwangming 
Daily asserted that the Indian attitude was inspired 
by imperialist plots. Tension between Archbishop 
Makarios and General Grivas, however, appeared 
to be rising; hard words were exchanged, and a 
meeting between them became less likely. 


* 


MEDICAL EVIDENCE was given at great length in the 
case of Gunther Podola, in which the jury is to 
decide whether he is fit to stand trial on a charge 
of capital murder. Doctors, as is usual, disagreed, 
and the judge disagreed with one of the doctors. 


* 


THE ROYAL Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was called in to investigate complaints 
that a horse had been kept in a house in Leaming- 
ton Spa. The owner of the house (not to mention 
the horse) denied that the horse had been in the 
living-room. ‘It has only been in the scullery,’ she 
Said, ‘for a drink of water.’ 


* 


GENERAL DE GAULLE, intent on emphasising that 
they order all these things better in France, 
announced that a peaceful Algeria could soon 
hope to decide its own future and choose its own 








Constitution. 
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GOOD LUCK—OR GOOD JUDGMENT? 


HE Prime Minister's initial design, to make 

foreign policy the main plank in the Con- 
servative election platform, appears to have been 
hastily shelved. The party manifesto makes the 
inevitable polite murmurs about Peace, but its 
emphasis is on the other side of the Tory’s new 
coin, Prosperity. This is understandable; indeed, 
it is hard to believe that the Government can ever 
have had any serious intention of going to the 
country on its record in foreign affairs, which 
candidates could not comfortably defend against 
even sub-standard heckling. As much as possible 
will be made, presumably, out of Mr. Macmillan’s 
appearance; people who still think of the perfect 
diplomat in Madame Tussaud terms (they are 
regrettably common) will no doubt be reminded 
that he looks the part of a Summit representative 
more than Mr. Gaitskell, who could be, and re- 
cently was, mistaken for a substitute barman. So, 
of course, could Truman, and Attlee, and many 
more. On any reasonable estimate Mr. Gaitskeil 
would be both a saner and a safer man to have 
at the Summit. If the election were going to be 
fought on foreign affairs alone there could be no 
hesitation: the Conservatives ought to be rung 
out forthwith. But the issue is not, alas, going to 
be so simple. 

Were it possible to register a short, sharp, salu- 
tary protest against the Government for its con- 
duct in office, we argued last week, it should be 
registered; but the deed presents difficulties. 
Except in some of the constituencies where a 
Liberal is standing, it is not just a question of 
rebuking the Tories but of deciding whether the 
frying-pan is preferable to some Nationalised 
Board’s fire. The final choice has got to be Con. v. 


Lab.: and it is necessary once again to scrutinise 
the Government’s home record before deciding. 

The scrutiny does not arouse any great confi- 
dence that the Government has events firmly under 
control. Only in the last few months has industry 
been able to breathe freely, without fear of the 
effects. of inflation or of dwindling gold reserves. 
Until 1959 a crisis of one kind or another always 
seemed round the corner. Mr. Macmillan’s cele- 
brated plateau was reached only to reveal another 
inflationary slope ahead. There was the Bank rate 
crisis; and then there were the resignations of Peter 
Thorneycroft and his lieutenants. In view of what 
has happened since it is easy to see that those 
resignations were unnecessary: a little compro- 
mise, arranged with a little tact, could have 
smoothed over the litile local difficulty. But the 
fact that they occurred at all was a criticism of 
the Government. Nothing that it has done since 
has quite succeeded in carrying the conviction that 
present prosperity (even if it does not yet merit 
the Tories’ capital P) should be attributed to 
Government foresight and skill. On the contrary, 
Ministers appear to have won their economic vic- 
tories as their ancestors won the Empire: in a fit 
of absence of mind. 

Their social record is even less happy. On 
Defence the best that can be said is that they have 
muddled through without any grave mishaps; but 
current recruiting figures suggest that the plans 
for a volunteer army in any real sense (long-term 
service contracts being an unreal sense) are un- 
likely to succeed. Legislative achievement is sparse. 
Such few good Bills as have got through owe a lot 
to the Opposition—the Mental Health Act, for 
example; and the new Obscenity Law was finally 








*THE SPECTATOR’ continues to maintain its tradition of offering an election platform to each of 
the three parties. In the past, we have invited party leaders to have their say; on this occasion, how- 
ever, we have decided to ask three younger men, each of whom has already distinguished himself in the 
House of Commons and his party’s counsels. And in view of the great quantity of manifestoes and 
authoritative statements already issuing from the party headquarters, we thought readers might prefer 
to have three politicians writing reasoned critiques of their opponents’ policies rather than stating their 
own. Next week, therefore, Mr. J. E. S. Simon, QC, MP for Middlesbrough West and Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, will write on behalf of the Conservatives; Mr. Roy Jénkins, MP for Stechford, on 
behalf of the Labour Party; and Mark Bonham Carter, MP for Torrington, on behalf of the Liberals. 
We believe that these three MPs, each characteristic of the newer (aad saner) forces in his party, cam be 
relied upon to make a fresh and independent assessment of the election issues. ’ 
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secured only by Sir Alan Herbert's threat to con- 
test Harrow. On sores which have begun to fester 
through lack of attention the Government has 
done nothing. The main reason for the difficulties 
of the police force, for example, is that there are 
so many laws which cannot be enforced because 
public opinion will not let them be enforced: on 
traffic; on gambling; and on licensing. 


Nor has what little social legislation the Govern- 
ment has brought forward (apart from routine 
codifying Bills) been forward-looking. The Shops 
Bill has now been forgotten: but it is worth re- 
calling. This was an instance of a Conservative 
Government adopting a bad Labour measure and 
trying to justify it on bad Labour principles. In 
these days when so many housewives are out at 
work during the day it becomes the more impor- 
tant to allow greater flexibility of shopping hours; 
yet here was a Conservative Government trying to 
restrict them, arguing that the public should accept 
the hours the State thought good for it. Lord 
Hailsham, who introduced the Bill, is normally 
one of the party’s more sensible members (when 
he is not putting on one of his music-hall turns) : 
yet he blandly put forward precisely the same 
arguments that some Labour Minister was going 
to do, if the election of 1951 had not put Labour 
out of office. 


So the Opposition’s insistence that the Tories 
have left the country rudderless has clearly some 
substance. But a further question then arises: does 
this really matter? The economists and the other 
experts who have been telling the Government 
and the Treasury and the Banks what they ought 
to do have disagreed among themselves so often 
and so comprehensively that the Conservatives’ 
inability to know where they are going is not 
necessarily a condemnation. It is easy to see that 
some of the Government’s panic financial 
measures were silly: much less easy to be sure that 
a more doctrinaire Labour reaction would have 
produced better results, 
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The Conservative case is strongest, in fact, where 
it appears to be weakest. ‘Look at us,’ one can 
imagine Mr. Butler saying (only Mr. Butler, un- 
fortunately, of the inner Cabinet: the rest lack his 
sense of humour in these matters). ‘We have 
dropped some monumental clangers. In foreign 
affairs we have been either stupid or dangerous or 
both—so much so that the good we have done 
(and we have done some) hardly shows. At home 
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we have tottered from crisis to crisis. But—s 
monumentum requiris .. .’ And the elector, look. 
ing around, sees precisely the vision of Peace and 
Prosperity that the Conservative Party managers 
are holding out for him. He may fear it will turn 
out to be an illusion; he may know that it is un. 
deserved; but still he has to ask himself, would 
Labour have done much better? and might they 
not doa lot worse? 


China, India—and Russia 


HUNDER was heard to rumble over the distant 

mountain tops as the Security Council’s ques- 
tioning quartet arrived at Vientiane airport on 
Tuesday. No doubt this was the natural con- 
comitant of the seasonal rains that the experts 
say will make large-scale fighting in the north 
pretty well impossible from now until at least the 
end of the year—it could also have been an echo 
of Soviet sighs of relief that this should be so: 
it is not at all agreeable to Mr. Khrushchev that 
there should be trouble of this kind, or reminders 
of Korea, just when he has achieved his ambition 
of discussing world peace with the only man he 
considers worth talking to about it. So it is a pity 
that it is impossible to implement the Soviet pro- 
posal to reconvene the Geneva Conference that 
brought about a cease-fire in Laos in 1954. But 
only the United States could persuade Laos—if 
Laos could be persuaded at all—to accept such a 
proposal, or a visit from the International Control 
Commission that the Geneva Conference set up 
(and to which the Laotians took such a dislike). 
However, the United States is in no mood just 
now for even the oblique, unofficial and tem- 
porary ‘recognition’ of Communist China that 
this would involve—China having been an im- 
portant member of the 1954 conference, for pre- 
cisely which reason it is that a resumption would 


‘Put me down as a “Don't Know,” my father was a Draught man but ‘the wife prefers 
Bottled.’ 


be eminently worth while at this moment, 

But the State Department is too brusque in 
describing the proposal as ‘disruptive and un. 
necessary.’ (If ever there was a time for studied 
politeness in the writing and the answering of 
notes, this is it, and the State Department could 
take some lessons from the Kremlin’s new episto- 
lary manners.) To some extent, the proposal 
could have been well-meant, for if only Laotian 
objections could have been overcome, the old 
Control Commission would have been more use- 
ful in Vientiane than the four fact-finders who 
have just arrived, still not agreed, it seems, on 
what they are to do, or where they are to do it. 

To some extent it was an administration of 
Russian balm to the Chinese, to whom the Soviet 
Union had administered an unprecedented slap 
on the wrist in last week’s Tass statement on the 
quarrels with India, which insisted equally on the 
Soviet Union’s friendly relations with both 
countries, and for the first time in Communist 
history showed the Soviet Union refusing to take 
sides in a quarrel between ‘a Communist and a 
non-Communist country. A good deal of evidence 
points to differences, these days, between China 
and the Soviet Union which, though they fall far 
short of any serious rift or quarrel, demonstrate 
that fellow-Communist States are no more inevit- 
ably or invariably at one than fellow-Capitalists. 
The Chinese must be well aware that the border 
bickerings with India are. to the Soviet mind, ill- 
timed. It may be that they do not care; it may be 
that they hope that the more Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Eisenhower talk peace the more likely that 
they, the Chinese, will be allowed to get what 
they want with the least possible danger of war; 
it may be that the pin-pricking is aimed as much 
at the Soviet skin as at India’s—an indication to 
Moscow that the more economic. and technical 
help that’s forthcoming the less they'll queer the 
political and diplomatic pitch. 

Meanwhile, the wicked old West comes if 
handy all round. The Chinese accuse the Indians 
of wanting, in their frontier claims, formal recog 
nition for the results of British aggression, while 
the Tass statement warns both Chinese and 
Indians, equally, against a situation out of which 
hostile Western interests could make capital, and 
which prevents a relaxation between East and 
West. The Chinese ought to think twice before 
accusing other people of wanting recognition of 
the results of aggression, and it is into the private 
Chinese ear that the Russians ought to be addres* 
ing their warnings against preserving inter 
national tension. The interesting thing about 
Sino-Soviet relations at the moment is that per 
haps they are doing that, too. 
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Change of Climate 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


five days before Mr. Khrushchev’s visit, 89 
per.cent. of Americans hope that he will be treated 
‘in a courteous manner.” Not all those, one gathers, 
who share this hope feel that the exchange of visits 
is a good idea. Some, in explaining their views, 
said that since the President had determined to 
go to the Soviet Union, courtesy to Khrushchev 
was called for by prudence rather than principle; 
we want no harm or humiliation to come to our 
President, and we must therefore accord the 
Premier the kind of treatment we hope the Presi- 
dent will receive. A surprisingly large number of 
Americans, however, are prepared to extend a real 
welcome and believe that the visit will advance the 
comity of nations. A Trendex poll taken a few 
weeks ago showed about 75 per cent. convinced 
of the wisdom of the course the President had 
chosen. A poll taken now might show a somewhat 
larger percentage. To those who have been trying 
to observe American public opinion through the 
Cold War years, these figures are astonishing. Toa 
degree, presumably, they reflect a judgment not so 
much of the President’s wisdom in making a par- 
ticular decision as of his wisdom in general; had he 
rejected the idea of an exchange and described it 
as an Outrageous one, he might have had between 
75 and 89 per cent. backing him up. Public opinion 
is odd. 

Still and all, the climate has changed in many 
ways. It went completely unremarked in this 
country a few weeks back that a celebrated former 
Communist, a man who is still a Marxist of sorts, 
was wandering around the country, at the govern- 
ment’s invitation, talking with officials of our 
defence establishment. He was the Right Hon. 
John Strachey, who was here under the Smith- 
Mundt programme, which meant that to a degree 
the author of The Coming Struggle for Power 
was enjoying the patronage of Senator Karl 
Mundt, Republican of South Dakota, friend and 
ally of the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
former stalwart of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, treasurer of Mundt Loan 
and Investment, co-author of the Mundt-Nixon 
Anti-Communist Bill, as well as former National 
Vice-President of the Izaak Walton League, to list 
only a few of his distinctions. It was surprising 
enough to find Mr. Strachey here under these 
auspices; after all, during the great flowering of 
liberalism twenty-odd years ago, he was stopped 
in New York harbour by immigration officials 
and confined for weeks to Ellis Island, where, if 
memory serves, he gave instruction in rugby and 
Lenin to others similarly detained. But it was 
almost impossible to credit the advice that his 
purpose in coming here—and ours in having him 
—was exchange of views and information on 
matters relating to the national defence. Yet the 
advice was authentic and the purpose, evidently, 
fulfilled. It simply could not have happened five 
years ago, 


ACCORDING to Gallup Poll figures released 


* * * 


CRIMES OF VIOLENCE committed by adolescents 
are much in the news. There have been some 
especially hideous ones in New York lately, and 
the usual responses are being made by the usual 


NEW YORK 


people. Task forces of sociologists and psycholo- 
gists are looking for causes, and, somewhat in 
advance of finding them, proposing remedies. The 
mayor and the governor have initiated an ex- 
change of visits to discuss new approaches by 
welfare agencies and officers of the law. Respon- 
sible newspapers are pointing out that it is wrong 
to assume that the crime rate is going up merely 
because irresponsible newspapers choose to dwell 
at length on a few recent crimes. 

Thus far, the one question of real substance that 
has been dealt with is whether the police power 
can be and is being effectively used to restrain 
violence. Many people believe that the solution is 
a greater number of policemen and a broader 
warrant for the use of force by individual officers. 
‘They should be free to use their nightsticks, it is 
commonly said, and the saying may have great 
merit. A propos of this, one enterprising reporter 
has brought to light a most significant develop- 
ment. He has learned by extensive interviewing 
that the cops are restrained from the use of force 
by something more inhibiting than departmental 
regulations. There is an inner voice counselling 
them against meeting violence with violence. 
Murray Kempton of the New York Post had the 
striking idea that policemen, like other men of 
their time, had become convinced that spanking, 
swatting, and pushing around children does no 
good and may, indeed, scar their psyches. He 
tested this hunch by talking with many of them 
and promptly confirmed it. By and large, New 
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York policemen shrink from violence, especially 
violence directed at the young. Their lot is not 
made unhappy by orders to take it easy with the 
billy club; they regard the orders as sensible and 
humane, and few are nonconformist enough to 
want to use their weapons except in preventing, at 
the last moment, acts of violence to others or to 
themselves. 
* * * 

WE HAVE A NEW LABOUR LAW, and the unions are, 
in the main, unhappy about it. Most of them have 
favoured legislation requiring the regular filing 
of financial statements and a stricter account- 
ability of union officers for their business trans- 
actions. The new law does these things, but it goes 
beyond them and forbids certain techniques for 
exerting economic pressure on employers and on 
rival unions. It provides stiffer penalties than we 
have had up to now for the union that tries to 
force one employer's hand by taking action against 
another with whom the first does business. It 
forbids ‘recognition’ picketing—that is, the picket- 
ing of an employer dealing with a union with 
which the picketing organisation is in dispute over 
jurisdiction. Authorities on labour who are not 
presently associated with unions believe that little 
will be changed by the law, which they say is filled 
with loopholes and escape hatches. The law is 
directed mainly against the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the world’s largest and, 
probably, least savoury union, and if its provisions 


_are enforceable the union and its head, James 


Hoffa, may suffer. It is argued, though, that Hoffa 
and the Teamsters are today so strong that no 
employer who wished to stay in business would be 
likely to risk the consequences of filing a com- 
plaint. 


Canadianism Emergent 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


ENERAL WOLFE ‘died happy’ on the Plains of 

Abraham on September 13, 1759. His 
memory and his cause are lightly treasured in 
the Quebec he captured. A little granite stone 
marks where he fell; an obelisk commemorates 
his name (and Montcalm’s also); that is all. Even 
his landing place ‘Wolfe’s cove’ is known as ‘the 
Wolf's cove’ (Gorge du loup) by nine of every 
ten in Quebec now. 


Montcalm, who died of wounds on the 14th, 
has been more fittingly commemorated; there is 
a square named after him, and his statue 
dominates the Heights of Abraham. But both are 
very much past history in present-day Quebec, 
for both evoke the era of colonialism—and that 
is no more popular in Canada than it is in 
Pakistan. Memories of the two commanders 
have been eclipsed by a new force in Canada: 
Canadianism. 


I met Canadianism first in lower town, 
Quebec. The setting was not inappropriate. The 
Place Royale is its embodiment. If French 
Canadians are the largest ethnic group in 
Canada—one-third, and rapidly increasing— 
then equally their cradle lies in the Place 
Royale. Montcalm first landed there, and it has 
scarcely altered since. 

Once, in a group of English-speaking young 
Canadians, I was asked what I thought of 


Canadian culture. “We'd like to hear an English- 
man on that,” they said. “‘We’ve heard so many 
from the old country telling us we had none.’ 
And that, of course, is what makes the British 
immigrant unpopular. Still, it was hard to answer. 
What is there peculiarly Canadian to show the 
world? 

There is in fact a great deal. The driveway in 
Ottawa that gives on to a National Park right in 
the centre of the city; Mount Royal, Montreal, 
preserved intact right in the city centre; a 
Mountie or a pair of mocassins, birchwood 
canoes, a tube of insulin, the glitter of an 
aluminium or sheet-iron, church spire reflected 
in the clear stream of the St. Lawrence river; 
folk melodies like ‘Alouette’ or ‘Red River 
Valley’; Lavalle’s splendid national hymn, whose 
words. might certainly be less inane; the 
strangely evocative paintings of the Canadian 
scene by Cornelius Krieghoff and Paul Kane; 
all these are peculiarly of Canada. So was the 
Royal William, the first steam vessel that ever 
made a transatlantic crossing. So, too, was Bell 
who devised the telephone. Also the cobalt cancer 
cure. So was Sir William Osler. 

Unhappily few people out of Canada and not 
sO many in it ever saw or heard of them. Yet 
they are all essentially of Canada and thinking 
young Canadians, aware of this and more, are 
waxing bitterly resentful at being what they call 
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the stepsons of the English-speaking world.~ 

This younger generation of Canadians with 
which I came to mix have little good to say 
about their leaders. ‘The Liberals would sell us 
out to the United States, and the Conservatives 
are trying to sell us to the Commonwealth: the 
only party that can speak for Canada is the 
Union Nationale.’ 1 heard this sentiment ex- 
pressed many times by English-speaking young 
Canadians. 

It is unnecessary to add that, for the young 
and nationalist Canadian, Lord Beaverbrook is 
both provincial and outdated. The older 
generation in Toronto or Vancouver may talk 
with a nostalgic fondness of the Royal family, 
indeed they seldom talk of anything else. But the 
young vibrant forces of Canadian nationalism 
are not particularly moved, much as their 
representatives abroad conceal the fact. 

Save. for a vague respect for Charles de 
Gaulle (‘he would get a warm welcome here,’ a 
Union deputy assured me), Canadians have no 
hankering after France. They find the classic 
work on Canada by André Siegfried insufferably 
patronising. ‘I went to Paris once,’ the editor of 
a French Canadian daily informed me. ‘It was 
not an experience I found pleasant. Nobody 
asked, “How are things with our Canadian 
cousins?” But everybody said, “What an ex- 
perience for you to meet the civilising heritage 
of France, first-hand.” ’ The young exponents of 
Canadianism, and most of them are young, 
find France too patronising and remote; and 
they feel that the ‘Old Country’ (England) has 
presumed too much. They do not like Imperial 
policy in Africa or Asia. They boast of a 
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Some books and pamphlets that should 
be read before the election 


Parliament in Danger ! 
MICHAEL FOOT 2s 
Death on the Left 
The Moral Decline of the Labour Party 
JOHN CONNELL cloth 9s paper 3s 6d 
Defence and the English- 
Speaking Role 
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Private Industry and 
Political Power 
S. E. FINER 2s 


The Third World War 
HARRY WELTON 2Is 


Democracy Versus Liberty ? 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 10s 6d 


A more complete list may be obtained on 
application to: 


THE PALL MALL PRESS LTD 
(Editorial Office) Rood End, Dunmow, Essex 
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Chinese who sits for Vancouver Central and a 
Blackfoot Indian (the name incongruously is 
Gladstone) who is the Senator for Lethbridge in 
Alberta. They tell you Canada transcends the 
race and colour bar, and cite in evidence exotic 
populations like Hutterites and Doukhobors. 
Most bitterly of all, they talk about their 
wealthy southern neighbour, the United States, 
whose economic pull is draining Canada of her 
best brains. ‘We import all our poetry and export 
all our poets.’ They will rave on till'dawn about 
the hold Americans have got upon industries 
and natural resources: oil, steel and wheat (‘we 
could feed half of China if the United States 
would cease to meddle with our agricultural 
policy’). 

The influx from East and Central Europe has 
worn away the barrier between French and 
British (the British strain is in any case now no 
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stronger than in the United States) and the New 
Canadianism is the result. It dislikes being 
patronised; resents—vocally—the mutual treaty 
of defence with the United States; and—just as 
vocally—deplores the casual assumption that 
Canada is Britain-west-of-the-Atlantic. It is a 
decade since Mr. Massey first bewailed the rival 
pull of what he called our neighbours and our 
kinsmen. Today one senses a wild resentment of 
them both, wrath about the American fiction that 
Formosa really speaks for China, and about 
British action over Suez and East Africa. The 
anger is no less for being momentarily impotent. 
‘Some day you'll need us once again,’ a young 
Canadian told me as we jolted on a slow train 
into Maine; ‘meantime you should learn more 
about us. In 1776 it was the French Canadians 
who saved the Empire in North America. In 1812 
it was the Iroquois. Who will it be next time? 


Advance from Blackpool 


“WHERE the devil’s Rab?’ 

‘Probably slapping Cross- 
bencher on the back.’ 

i ‘Don’t get you.’ 

‘Didn't you see his piece last 
Sunday?’ 

‘You mean the stuff about 
you and I hating the sight of 
each other? And how I'm going 

to drop you as soon as it’s all over?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Oh, yes, I saw that. Very funny, | thought jt.’ 

*‘Ha-ha-ha.’ 

‘Ha-ha.’ 

‘Ha.’ 

‘Where the devil is Rab?’ 

‘Now don't tell me you’re nervous.’ 

‘Heavens, no. Nothing wrong with the 
manifesto, after all—nothing in it, come to that.’ 

‘Some of those boys can be pretty unpleasant 
with their questions.’ 

‘Got one for them. Make them announce name 
and newspaper. Half a smile as soon we hear 
Daily Herald, and the rest are on our side at 
once.’ 

‘I must say you are cool.” 

‘I didn’t get where I am by accident, you know.’ 

‘Neither did Rab.’ 

*‘Ha-ha-ha.’ 

‘I like the photograph. No wrinkles, no bags. 
About 1940, I'd say. Ha-ha-ha.’ 

‘Ha.’ 

‘Pretty well all over bar the shouting, eh?’ 

‘Pretty well. Better not say so, though. Many a 
slip.’ 

“You phrase it perfectly.’ 

‘Who'd have thought it this time two years 
ago, eh?’ 

“Who, indeed.’ 

‘They've helped, of course.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Couldn't have done it without you, though.’ 

‘Kind of you to say so. Your unflappability 
helped, you know.’ 

‘Funny thing about you. Hope you don’t mind 
my saying it now, but I never thought you'd 





buckle down to the day-to-day stuff like the rest 
of us.’ 

‘Nobody ever accused me of being afraid of 
hard work.’ 

‘No, no, my dear fellow, I didn’t mean the job. 
Good Lord, you’ve worked harder than any of 
us. No, I meant the rough-and-tumble, the in- 
fighting. The dirt, they'd call it.” 

‘Don’t quite follow you.’ 

‘Of course, Charlie never turned a hair. Didn't 
really expect him to. But you're another kettle 
of fish. Must be your training at the Bar.’ 

‘Tstilldon’t .. . 

“Remember that pamphlet headed “Stop Hugh 
Gaitskell helping the Communists”? Went down 
a treat, I must say. They got rid of nearly 3.000 
copies at Bournemouth, Chummy Friend was 
telling me—before his unfortunate accident, that 
is, ha-ha-ha. And you were splendid at Suez. 
Funny thing that, too. Never would have thought 
you'd wear it at all, to tell you the truth. I mean, 
you've always been pretty hot for the law and 
order stuff, haven't you?’ 

‘I wish you wouldn't talk like that. If you mean 
do I believe in law and justice, and think that 
Christian ideals can be applied in politics, the 
answer is yes, | do. And why not? Gladstone 
did.” 

‘Different party.” 

‘What’s that got to do with it?’ 

“Well, he was against the Bulgarian atrocities, 
or whatever they were, wasn't he?’ 

‘I've never supported any Bulgarian atrocities in 
my life.’ 

‘No, of course not. Still, there were rather a lot 
of Egyptians killed in Port Said.’ 

“You can’t make an omelette without breaking 
eggs.” 

‘Breaking Wogs, more like it. Ha-ha-ha.’ 

*Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha.’ 

‘No, but seriously. How do you square it?’ 

‘No problem at all. Britain strong and free; 
protect our interests; somebody gets hurt, that’s 
too bad. Doesn’t affect the principle of the thing.’ 

‘Doesn't affect yours, anyway. Seen anything of 
young Nicolson lately?’ 
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WHERE ARE THE LOST TRIBES 


OF LABOUR VOTERS? 


LABOUR BELIEVE their support in the 
country is something like an iceberg upside 
down. Nine-tenths of it is always visible—the 
solid body of faithful Labour voters. The other 
tenth, below the surface, is friendly to Labour 
but not utterly committed. Voters in 1951; 
abstainers in 1955; potential voters—for 
victory in 1959.... 


Who knows? At a time like this your own 
guess is as good as the next man’s—and better 
if you read the News Chronicle—the newspaper 
with the Gallup Poll. The Gallup Poll gives 
you measured facts and figures to guide your 
judgment. In the next weeks those figures will 
chart the jagged peaks of opinion that are 
typical of election fever. So take the News 
Chronicle—regularly. 


News Chronicle 
the newspaper with the GALLUP POLL 
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‘No. 

*That reminds me. I never told you how much I 
liked the way you handled the press conference 
when you announced the result.’ 

‘Oh, thanks. I must say I did think that went off 
quite well. One or two nasty moments, too.’ 

“Yes, you were splendid. Lovely bit got on the 
television where you were saying how you'd make 
quite sure his name went forward to any selection 
conference if he asked for it to. Said it with a 
straight face, too.” 

‘Of course I said it with a straight face. Meant 
every word of it.’ 

‘Oh, come. We're among friends, you know. 
Nobody here to rush off and tell the world.’ 

*Wiiere on earth's Rab?’ 

“And you kept your head at Blackpool, too.’ 

‘Hope you don’t mind my saying so—water 
over the dam now, of course—but I think you 
might have done better there.’ 

‘Don’t rub it in; I know. Still, it was a bit dis- 
concerting. “Land of Hope and Glory” one 
minute, and the next minute people having their 
faces bashed in all round.’ 

“You should have whipped out your Aeschylus 
and started reacing.’ 

"*Yes.’ 

“You know, |e you did in the shell-hole.’ 

“Yes.” 

*Ha-ha-ha.’ 

“Yes.” 

‘I say, hope you liked that bit about no mud- 
slinging. Rather pleased with that, if I say so 
myself. Got a good bit about how they're un- 
patriotic and anti-Brigish for my next speech, too.’ 

“That's the stuff.’ 

‘Not that we really need it.” 

‘No. Eighty, do you think?’ 

*Thereabouts. I sometimes think I'm dreaming. 
How did we do it?’ 

‘As I said, chaps like you buckling down to the 
hard stuff. Looked good, you know; you and 
Derick—upright men, always going on about ser- 
vice and religion and all that. Pretty well bound 
to convince people in the end. Shouldn't have liked 
to try it on my own, I must say. Not even with 
Charlie behind me.’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha.’ 

*‘Ha-ha.’ 

‘No, but I mean, it stands to reason; Alan 
couldn’t be as bad as people made out if chaps 
like you and Derick stuck around.’ 

‘I think you've got the wrong idea about it, you 
know. You seem to think I don’t mean a word I 
say.’ 

‘Don’t get shirty now, for Heaven’s sake. Not 
now it’s in the bag.’ 

‘No, really. I'm in this because I think the 
country needs us, and because I think serving my 
country in a job like this is the highest form of 
endeavour I know, and one towards which I feel 
impelled by my unshakable beliefs in——’ 

‘Do you think you could do a leaflet about that 
Edith woman at Suez? You know, how she said 
she was ashamed to be British.’ 

‘All right. And ll put in a bit about that red- 
haired ——,, too, on Cyprus.’ 

‘Excellent. Ah, there’s Rab.” 

‘Good. All ready?’ 

“All ready. Let’s go.” 

‘Let's.’ 

TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


IS IT POSSIBLE to write about 
politics without commenting 
upon the character and per- 
sonality of the politicians? 
The question has been argued 
out recently in our corre- 
spondence columns; and some 
readers seemed to think that 
the Spectator was defying ancient custom and 
tradition in making personal remarks about the 
MPs who incurred its disapproval. I have just 
been reading a collection of political letters, by 
‘Runnymede,’ first published in The Times of 
1836; and in Letter VII he puts the members of 
the Second Melbourne Government up for 
auction : 

A Prime Minister in an easy chair, reading 2 
French novel. What do you think of that lot? 
Three Secretaries of State, one odious, another 
contemptible, the third both. They have their 
price, yet I would not be their purchaser. A new 
Lord Chancellor, like a new cheese, crude and 
flavourless: second-rate as a lawyer, as a states- 
man a nonentity, bought in by his own party 
from sheer necessity, As we are still a naval 
nation, our First Lord of the Admiralty should 
be worth something; but unfortunately nobody 
knows his name. .. . Were the destinies of a 
great people ever yet entrusted to such a 
grotesque and Hudibrastic crew? 

* + * 





IN OTHER LETTERS, ‘Runnymede’ mounts a per- 
sonal poison-pen attack on each member of the 
Whig Establishment separately; ‘he one to 
Palmerston begins—‘My Lord, the Minister who 
maintains himself in power in spite of the con- 
tempt of a whole nation must be gifted with no 
ordinary capacity——and goes on—‘there is no 
conceivable idea of degradation which has not 
been at some period or another associated with 
your career.’ Lord John Russell is told: ‘You 
were born with a strong ambition and feeble in- 
tellect,’ and the writer goes on to recall his maiden 
speech: ‘cold, inanimate with a weak voice and 
mincing manner—the failure of your intellect was 
complete; but your ambition wrestled for a time 
with the indifference of your opponents and the 
ill-concealed contempt of your friends.’ The news 
that Lord Brougham is bringing out a German 
edition of his Treatise on Natural Theology 
prompts Runnymede to observe: ‘the translation 
of a work on a subject of which you know little, 
into a tongue of which you know nothing, seems 
the climax of your fantastic freaks of ambitious 
superficiality.’ Runnymede helpfully suggests a 
literary project of more general utility—‘a memoir 
of the late years of your career might afford your 
fellow-countrymen that of which at present they 
are much in want—a great moral lesson.’ 
-* - 

Who was this scurrilous scribbler who so per- 
sonally, and with such appalling taste, scourged 
the heroes of the history books? At the time he 
wrote these outrageous columns, he was a journal- 
ist and novelist in his early thirties, who had just 
been described by some of his contemporaries as 
‘a damned bumptious Jew boy,’ but who was later 
praised by Mr. Harold Macmillan as ‘the greatest 
of our Conservative statesmen.’ His name was 
Benjamin Disraeli, and he. invented Taper—in 


perhaps more ways than one. I wonder how many 
subscriptions to The Times were cancelled during 
1836? 
* + + 
I NOTICE THAT the Conservative Party posters— 
‘Life’s Better With The Conservatives—Don't Let 
Labour Ruin It’—have now disappeared from the 
hoardings; but they have been succeeded by 
posters put out by the National Union of Manv- 
facturers, which say ‘Free Enterprise Has Brought 
You Prosperity. Don’t Let Nationalisation Ruin 
It.. No doubt the NUM has consulted its legal 
advisers and received an assurance that its ex- 
penditure on advertising cannot be charged 
against the Conservative Party electoral expenses, 
but I should have thought such blatant partisan- 
ship at this time is ill-advised. Still, it is unlikely 
to help the Conservatives, busy building up the 
image of the national non-class party, to be 
branded as the party of the bosses. Incidentally, 
why does the NUM say ‘You’? Surely it would 
be better to substitute ‘Us’ for both “You” and 
‘It’ in the slogan? 
*« * * 


I MUST APOLOGISE TO Sir Ian Jacob, Sir Robert 
Fraser, the party Whips, and the party leaders 
for asserting, wrongly, that the two corporations 
were not represented at the meeting held last 
week to settle outstanding problems of election 
broadcasting. The account I was given of the 
meeting was circumstantial and, I believe, cor- 
rect; but as it made no reference to any interven- 
tion by BBC or ITA I assumed that they could 
not have been asked to attend. They were, and 
did. But this only confirms the point I have been 
trying to make for months. Sir Ian is being dis- 
ingenuous in our correspondence columns when 
he implies this was not a Whips’ meeting: other 
people may have been there, but the Whips were 
dominant. And this seems to me to be disgrace- 
ful. The corporations are perfectly capable of 
making their own election rules (I am glad to see 
the BBC has since done so); it is bad they should 
have to listen to the Whips at all, and still worse 
that they should feel compelled to ask for the 
meeting. 
* * * 

THE CORPORATIONS CAN ARGUE, with some justice, 
that they have prevailed on the parties to accept 
great changes: that this General Election is going 
to be fought with different and much-improved 
TV coverage than any before; and that the meet- 
ing with the Whips could, therefore, be con- 
strued as a sign not of weakness but of strength— 
in that the Whips have in essentials accepted the 
corporations’ proposals. But this was not what 
emerged in the accounts of the meeting next day; 
they gave the impression that the corporations 
were tamely accepting last-minute party orders. 
It would have been better if the two corporations 
had publicly announced a comprehensive election 
plan in advance, making clear at the time thaf 
this was their plan, which the Government would 
have to amend at its own risk. Both corporations 
are still much too inclined to take a pride im 


co-operating with the authorities. 
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STALIN 


T 8.15 a.m. on Monday, August 6, 1945, there 
A was a dazzling flash of white light in the sky 
above the Japanese city of Hiroshima. The flash 
lasted for less than a second. Then the atom bomb 
exploded. Hiroshima disappeared at once, as 
though a genie had rubbed his ring. In its place, a 
tower of smoke rose into the air to a height of 
eight miles. Beneath the smoke lay an area 
inhabited by 245,000 people which had become a 
radio-active crematorium. Three days later, an 
atom bomb was dropped on the city of Nagasaki 
and turned it into ‘a graveyard with not a tomb- 
stone standing.” Eight days later, Japan sur- 
rendered to Britain, the United States, China and 
the Soviet Union. 

That tower of smoke at Hiroshima—a monster 
mushroom topped by a white cap—was the most 
affrighting sight ever seen by human eyes. It has 
imprinted itself on the minds of all mankind. The 
passage of fourteen years has served only to mul- 
tiply its terror. We can see now, far more plainly 
than in 1945, that the decision to drop the atom 
bomb was the most solemn event in the history of 
the world. How, when, by whom and in what 
circumstances did that decision come to be taken? 

It was made during a conference between 
Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The place was the Cecilienhof Palace at Potsdam 
—once the home of Crown Prince Wilhelm, the 
Kaiser’s son whom Englishmen in 1914 nick- 
named Little Willie. The conference began on 
Tuesday, July 17, 1945, between delegations from 
the three countries led by Churchill, then the 
Prime Minister, President Truman and Stalin. It 
was Truman who proposed that the bomb be used 
against Japan unless she surrendered; he did this 
on July 18, ina talk with Churchill, and Churchill 
agreed. On July 24, Truman told Stalin of the 
decision; and Stalin concurred in it at once— 
according to Churchill, with a smile on his face. 

But behind those two conversations there lies 
a very curious story. 

Some parts of the story are familiar. They have 
been coming to light ever since Potsdam—in war 
histories, memoirs, diaries and other published 
records (including the records of the Old Bailey). 
The latest account is by Michael Amrine, an 
American writer, in The Great Decision, te- 
cently serialised in John Bull before publication 
here by Heinemann. Reviewing it in the Observer 
on September 6 Lord Attlee—himself a key par- 
ticipant in the Potsdam decision—wrote, ‘It does 
not add much to our knowledge.’ Having said 
this. Attlee went on to supply one of the missing 
pieces of the puzzle. 

When we assemble the pieces that are so far 
available (including this new one), we can discern 
the outlines of a pattern. We can also clear up the 
mystery of Stalin’s smile. Let us see how much we 
know now about the Hiroshima decision. 


‘Use It Without Warning’ 


Death came to President Roosevelt on April 
12, 1945, while he was having his portrait painted. 
That evening, Truman, the Vice-President, was 
Sworn in as Roosevelt’s successor at the White 
House in Washington. As soon as he had taken 
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By CHARLES CURRAN 


the oath, he held a Cabinet meeting. When it 
broke up, the Secretary of War, Colonel Henry 
Stimson, stayed behind. With no third person in 
the room, Stimson told Truman that he must 
speak privately about ‘a most urgent matter.’ 
This was ‘the first bit of information that had 
come to me about the atomic bomb,’ says Truman 
in Volume 1 of his Year of Decisions, 1945. The 
bomb project, he goes on, had been first suggested 
to Roosevelt by Einstein in 1942, when ‘we learned 
that the Germans were at work on a method to 
harness atomic energy for use as a weapon of 
war. Churchill had known of it from the begin- 
ning, since it involved pooling British and Ameri- 
can technical skill, and had agreed with Roosevelt 
that the work should be concentrated in the 
United States—where it was masked under the 
code-name of ‘Manhattan District.. More than 
100,000 men had been employed on it, and £500 





OST of us must have wondered 
whether the atom bomb need have been 
dropped on Japan. The answer has always 
been that Iwojima and Okinawa had 
demonstrated that the Japanese must be 
shocked into surrender; but is this true ? 
Might they not, given the opportunity, have 

been prepared to surrender, anyway ? 
Charles Curran’s interest in the subject 
was first aroused by a passage in the 
Churchill war memoirs: when Truman told 
Stalin of the decision to drop the bomb on 
Japan, Stalin happily accepted the great 
news. Why? Mr. Curran began investi- 
gating the problem; and, hearing of 
his researches, we suggested he should 
make an article out of them. It is, we sub- 
mit, the first serious effort to tell the whole 
story in a way that will enable the reader 
to make up his own mind whether the atom 
bomb need have been dropped; and to 

understand why Stalin merely smiled. 
—KEditor, ‘Spectator’ 











million spent. Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, of the 
University of California, had set up the key estab- 
lishment at Los Alamos, in the US State of New 
Mexico. 

Stimson knew all about it. He now told Truman 
that the project was nearing completion, and that 
an atom bomb could be expected within four 
months. At his suggestion Truman set up a com- 
mittee to examine the implications of the new 
weapon. It consisted of seven men, with Stimson 
as chairman. Four were laymen—George L. Har- 
rison, special assistant-to Stimson; James F. 
Byrnes, a lawyer-politician whom Truman was to 
make his Secretary of State; William A. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Ralph A. Bard, Navy 
Under-Secretary. Three were eggheads—Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Dr. Karl L. Compton and Dr. 
James B. Conant, the President of Harvard. The 
committee was helped by a panel of four nuclear 
scientists—Arthur H. Compton, E. O. Lawrence, 
Enrico Fermi and Robert Oppenheimer. (‘More 
than any other man, says Truman, ‘Oppen- 
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heimer is to be credited with the achievement of 
the completed bomb.) 

On June 1, 1945, after discussions with the 
panel, the committee unanimously adopted three 
recommendations to be made to Truman. Stim- 
son reveals what they were in a remarkable article 
by him called ‘The Decision to Use the Atomic 
Bomb’ in Harper’s Magazine for February, 1947 
—an indispensable section of Hiroshima’s death 
certificate. Let me quote Stimson verbatim: 

1. The bomb should be used against Japan 
as soon as possible. 2. It should be used on a dual 
target—that is, a military installation or war 
plant surrounded by or adjacent to houses and 
other buildings most susceptible to damage, and 
3. It should be used without prior warning (of 
the nature of the weapon). One member of the 
committee, Mr. Bard, later changed his view 
and dissented from recommendation 3. 

Stimson adds that the committee carefully con- 
sidered whether advance warning should be given, 
and also whether there should be a demonstration 
on some uninhabited island. It discarded both 
suggestions as impracticable: 

They were not regarded as likely to be effec- 
tive in compelling a surrender of Japan, and 
both of them involved serious risks. Even the 
New Mexico test would not give final proof that 
any given bomb was certain to explode when 
dropped from an airplane. . . . Nothing would 
have been more damaging to our effort to obtain 
surrender than a warning or a demonstration 
followed by a dud—and this was a real pos- 
sibility. 

On June 16, 1945, Oppenheimer and his three 
nuclear colleagues made a report about the bomb. 
In this they said (as quoted by Stimson), *. . . We 
can propose no technical demonstration likely to 
bring an end to the war; we see no acceptable 
alternative to direct military use.” And there was 
a further reason why the committee rejected a 
prior warning about the target—disclosed by 
Byrnes in his book Speaking Frankly: ‘We feared 
that, if the Japanese were told that the bomb 
would be used on a given locality, they might 
bring our boys who were prisoners of war to the 
area.” 

Stimson endorsed the committee’s recom- 
mendations, passed them on to Truman, and 
advised him to accept them. ‘I felt,’ says Stimson, 
‘that to extract a genuine surrender from the 
Emperor and his military advisers, there must be 
administered a tremendous shock which would 
carry convincing proof of our power to destroy 
his Empire. Such an effective shock would save 
many times the number of lives, both American 
and Japanese, that it would cost.’ 

Truman accepted the recommendations. 


The Butchers’ Bill 


In June, 1945, when the committee reported, 
Truman got another report. This one came from 
General George Marshall, the US Chief of Staff. 
It set out Marshall's detailed plans for the defeat 
of Japan—plans drawn up without reference to 
the use of the bomb (which had yet to be tested). 
Marshall’s time-table was: 

1. intensified sea and air attacks, throughout the 
summer and autumn of 1945, on Japan's 
home islands; 











Television for 


1959 Autumn Term commences September 28th 


When Associated-Rediffusion transmitted the first Tele- 
vision Programmes for Schools, in May, 1957, only 80 
schools were equipped to receive the programmes. The 
interest shown in these programmes by children, teachers 
and parents has steadily increased over the past two and a 
half years. On some occasions as many as 250,000 home 
viewers have watched these programmes. Today nearly 
900 schools are registered with Associated-Rediffusion to 
receive Teachers’ Notes for the Autumn Term programmes. 
Three innovations have been approved by the Educational 
Advisory Council to commence in the Autumn Term: 

PROGRAMMES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

PROGRAMMES FOR Vith FORMS 

A WIDER DAILY CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


Autumn Term Programme Series 


THE ARTIST IN THE MODERN WORLD — for VIth Forms. 
The series, which will be introduced by Sir Kenneth Clark, 
will present the work and ideas of leading artists of our 
time. They will be drawn from such differing fields as 
sculpture, architecture, opera and drama, and should 
stimulate discussion among arts and science students alike. 
THE WORLD AROUND US.—For Primary Schools. Designed 


Schools 
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for the top classes in primary schools, this miscellany 
series will be devoted to two major fields; science, and 
stories of human achievement with a link between the 
two. There will be a final programme on The Nativity. 
ENDLESS ADVENTURE.—Age range 14 and over. The purpose 
of this series — which runs throughout the school year — 
is to introduce pupils to the historical development of 
scientific thought by showing how man’s age-old curiosity 
and need to conquer his environment have led him 
naturally and inevitably to the exploration of space. 

THE CRAFT OF HANDS.—Age range 12-14. Planned and pre- 
sented by John McCarthy, a sculptor and designer, this 
series is designed to make children aware of aesthetic 
values in everyday surroundings, and to encourage them 
to be more courageous in their own creative work. 
These programmes are also available in the areas served by 
ATV (Midlands), stv (Scotland), Tww (S. Wales and the 
West of England), Southern Television, Trt (North East), 
and Anglia Television (East Anglia). 

Fuller information about plans for 1959/60 — and details 
of these Autumn Term programmes — may be obtained 
from : The Schools Information Office, Associated-Rediffu- 
sion Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


_ SK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. HoLborn 7888 
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2. on November 1, 1945, a landing on Kyushu, 
the southernmost island, by the US Sixth 
Army; 

. in February, 1946, a landing on Honshu, the 
main island, by the US Eighth and Tenth 
Armies; 

4. in midsummer, 1946, a landing on the Kanto 
plains, near Tokyo, by the US First Army, 
which would be brought from Europe; 

§. defeat of Japan by November 15, 1946. 


we 


‘Marshall told me,’ writes Truman, ‘that it 
might cost half a million American lives to force 
the enemy’s surrender on his home grounds.’ 

That was one estimate that Truman got about 
the size of the butchers’ bill if Japan had to be 
beaten without using the bomb. It was not the 
only one: Stimson says that his advisers predicted 
‘over a million American casualties.” Churchill put 
it higher still. In Triumph and Tragedy, Churchill 
writes: “To quell the Japanese resistance man by 
man, and conquer the country yard by yard, 
might well require the loss of a million American 
lives, and half that number of British—or more 
if we could get them there; for we were resolved 
to share the agony.’ 

These forebodings were based on two blood- 
stained facts. They dominated the mind of the 
American people during the months that led up to 
Hiroshima. Any assessment of the bomb decision 
must give full weight to them. One was Iwojima. 
The other was Okinawa. 

Iwojima is a volcanic rock in mid-Pacific, 775 
miles from Japan. On February 18, 1945, the 
United States Marines—backed by an armada of 
warships, carriers, and warplanes—made a land- 
ing there, in order to wrest it from its Japanese 
garrison. It held out for exactly four weeks. The 
Marines took no prisoners; but they captured 
22,000 corpses. The Japanese went on fighting 
until every one of them was dead. Those four 
weeks of competitive massacre made an indelible 
impression on the United States. The Marines who 
won the battle occupy, in the minds of Americans, 
the kind of place that Victorian England gave to 
the soldiers who stood in parade order as the 
troopship Birkenhead sank in the shark-filled sea, 
and the thin red line that Sir William Russell 
described from the hill-top at Balaclava; and 
rightly so. For Iwojima was a triumph of discipline 
over torment. But it does not detract from the 
Marines’ achievement to say that the Japanese 
at Iwojima displayed a courage for which adjec- 
tives are inadequate. 

From Iwojima, the armada moved on across 
the Pacific to the island of Okinawa, 300 miles 
nearer Japan. It took eighty-two days and nights 
of killing to capture Okinawa. More than 1,900 
Japanese airmen died in suicide attacks on the 
American warships, and on the British carriers 
that reinforced them. The garrison numbered 
115,000, and hardly one man survived. 

The process called ‘dying to the last man’ enjoys 
much popularity in the utterances of military 
spokesmen, and with the writers of wartime lead- 
ing articles; it is less popular on battlefields. 
Armies rarely die to the last man, no matter how 
brave they are; when resistance is plainly hopeless, 
they surrender. But Iwojima and Okinawa made 
the words come true. They also made Truman and 
his advisers ponder those estimates about the size 
of the butchers’ bill. If the Japanese would fight 
like this for barren rocks far from home, their 
final stand around the palace in Tokyo looked like 
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being Gétterdimmerung—a blend of Thermopylz 
and the Chicago slaughter-houses. 

Okinawa fell on June 21, 1945. Sixteen days 
later Truman embarked for Potsdam, accom- 
panied by Admiral William D. Leahy, his personal 
Chief of Staff. With them went Byrnes, the newly 
appointed Secretary of State, and Ben Cohen and 
Charles E. Bohlen, both of the State Department. 
Each of the three was to have a speaking part in 
the Hiroshima melodrama. 

Before he went on board the cruiser that took 
him across the Atlantic, Truman knew that the 
bomb was about to be tested at Los Alamos. 
Throughout the voyage he was ‘anxiously await- 
ing word on the results.’ For, so far as he could 
see, there were two, and only two, ways in which 
the United States could avoid a Tokyo G6étter- 
dimmerung. One was to use the bomb—if the 
scientists could produce it. The other was to call 
in the Red Army as an ally against Japan. As his 
memoirs show, both these matters were in his 
mind at the time. He says that his ‘most urgent’ 
reason for going to Potsdam was to bring Stalin 
into the war—‘a matter which our military 
advisers were most anxious to clinch.’ 

But what did Stalin think about that? 


The Two Faces of Russia 


Stalin had been thinking about it for years. In 
consequence, he had succeeded in manceuvring 
himself into a position that was a masterpiece of 
ingenious ambiguity. On April 13, 1941, he had 
signed a non-aggression pact with Japan. Mat- 
suoka, then the Tokyo Foreign Minister, had 
come to the Kremlin to sign it. According to the 
Chatham House War History, in the volume 
America, Britain and Russia, 1941-46, 

The Pact was to last for five years, and unless 
denounced by one of the parties a year in 
advance of its expiry, automatically renewed 
itself for an additional five years. Thus, theoreti- 
cally, the USSR was not legally free to attack 
Japan until April, 1946. 

By making this deal, Stalin set Japan free to 
attack in the east; and attack she did: 

In April, 1941, Stalin was still no friend of 
‘capitalist war-mongers’ like Britain or the United 
States, and he was well aware of the alternatives 
before Japanese imperialists—Siberia or the South 
Pacific. He cannot have doubted that, by signing 
the Neutrality Pact, he was encouraging Japanese 
expansion southwards, preparing the way for a 
further extension of the war, just as the Non- 
Aggression Pact of 1939 had prepared the way 
for the beginning of war in Europe. In each case, 
Stalin was probably primarily concerned with 
deflecting danger from the USSR, but he may 
also have been influenced by Leninist principles 
which saw in international war the best oppor- 
tunity for the spread of revolution and class war. 

Stalin’s bargain with Japan produced Pearl 
Harbour and Singapore, as his bargain with Hitler 
had led to Dunkirk and the London blitz. But, in 
June, 1941, Hitler broke with him, and invaded 
Russia. (As Molotov said, quite rightly, when the 
Nazi ambassador handed him the declaration of 
war, ‘We have not deserved this.’) Thereupon, 
Stalin became Britain’s ally in Europe; and in the 
following December, when America entered the 
war, he became her ally in Europe also. But he 
continued to honour his pact with Japan, Hitler’s 
ally, who was attacking Britain and America in 
the Far East. Thus, he was a belligerent in Europe, 
and a neutral in Asia, linked to both sides at once. 

Hitler had an ambassador in Tokyo, and so had 
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Stalin. Japan had an ambassador in Berlin; and 
another in Moscow—Naotake Sato. When Sato 
published his memoirs in 1948, he called his book 
Futatsu no Roshia—The Two Faces of Russia.’ 
This title sums up Stalin’s position from Pearl 
Harbour to Hiroshima; for he was still at peace 
with Japan when the bomb was dropped with his 
approval. 

Ambiguous as his position already was, Stalin 
soon went one better. He began to hint to America 
that presently he might break his word to Japan. 
According to General John R. Deane, head of the 
wartime American Military Mission in Moscow 
(in his book The Strange Alliance), 

Harriman was the first American to receive 
an inkling of Stalin’s intentions. In August, 1942, 
he accompanied Churchill to Moscow to present 
President Roosevelt. . . . Stalin told Harriman 
then that Japan was the historic enemy of Russia, 
and that her eventual defeat was essential to 
Russia’s interests. He implied that, while the 
Soviet Union's military position at that time 
would not permit participation, eventually she 
would come in. 

Twelve months passed. Then Stalin moved 
again. In October, 1943, he made a firm offer to 
Cordell Hull, then US Secretary of State, to fight 
Japan once Hitler had been beaten. Hull reveals 
in his memoirs that the offer was ‘entirely un- 
solicited, and had no strings attached. In Novem- 
ber, 1943, when Stalin met. Roosevelt at Teheran, 
he renewed his offer; but now he made it condi- 
tional. He would promise to fight Japan, he said, 
if Britain and America would open a second front. 
He found Roosevelt ‘a soft touch’—to quote 
Chester Wilmot’s phrase in The Struggle for 
Europe; for Roosevelt volunteered to give him 
free access to warm-water ports. Stalin then began 
to put up his price. Soon he was asking, in veiled 
terms, for a promise of territory in the Far East 
as payment for fighting Japan. He first broached 
this topic in October, 1944, when Churchill was 
in Moscow with Eden and Harriman. Deane, who 
was present at their meeting with Stalin, writes: 

In reply to a direct question from Harriman, 
Stalin said that the Soviet Union would take the 
offensive against Japan three months after Ger- 
many’s defeat, provided the United States would 
assist in building up the necessary reserve sup- 
plies, and provided the political aspects of 
Russia’s participation had been clarified. His 
later proviso referred to the recognition by China 
of Russian claims against the Japanese in the 
Far East. 

In return, Stalin offered (adds Deane) to give 
the Americans air bases in Siberia, and the use of 
Petropavlovsk as a naval base. But the Americans 
never got the bases (although, if they had, 
Okinawa and Iwojima might never have hap- 
pened; they could have bombed Japan from 
Siberia, instead of from islands in the Pacific). 
And in December, 1944, Stalin withdrew his 
Siberia bases offer—‘presumably,’ writes Wilmot, 
‘with a view to strengthening the bargaining 
position of the Soviet Union at Yalta.’ 





The Promissory Note 


On February 4, 1945, the Yalta conference 
began. Stalin was there; so were Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Eden, Stettinius, and Leahy, at that time 
Roosevelt's personal Chief of Staff. It ended on 
February 11. The day before, Stalin had a private 
interview with Roosevelt, and presented his terms 
for going to war with Japan. They had gone up 
since his no-strings offer to Cordell Hull im 1943. 
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“There’s plenty of sunshine Tourist Class, t66!” 





And some people do say there’s more fun, quicker ice- 
breaking and younger companionship. Union-Castle 
does not crowd its Tourist passengers. About half an 
acre of deck space, a swimming pool in the sun, a dance 
floor, big pitches for games, large areas of shaded decks 
for when the sun gets too hot. Room to move about in 
the cabins, h. and c., and each berth with its own bedside 


the going’s good by 


light and bell system. ‘Ablutions’ galore, and big, 
full-stretch baths. A shop and a hairdressing salon, 
a supervised Nursery for children, food to London West 
End restaurant standards (but more of it). A most 
generous allowance of luggage. Service? Well, that’s 
first class in whatever part of the ship you make your 
fortnight’s holiday home. 


UNION-CASTLE 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton for Cape Town. 
Round Africa sailings from London about twice amonth. 


THE B/G SHIP WAY TO AFRICA 


Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. 7A, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Tel: HY De Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 
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‘As a result of their interview,’ says the Chatham 
House War History, ‘Roosevelt and Stalin agreed 
upon a text defining the gains which Russia should 
have from Japan’s defeat. On the next day, Feb- 
ruary 11, the text was shown to Churchill, and 
his concurrence requested. Despite the fact that 
he had taken no active part in drawing it up, the 
Prime Minister decided to sign the document, 
which accordingly took the form of a tripartite 
agreement’ which said that ‘within two or three 
months’ after Hitler’s defeat, Stalin would go to 
war with Japan on condition that: 

1. Outer Mongolia—where a Communist Re- 
public had been carved out of China—should 
stay as it was; 

. Russia was given the Kurile Islands, north 
of Japan (which had never belonged to her); 
3. Russia was given back all the rights and all 
the territories that she had lost when the Tsar 
was beaten by Japan in the war of 1904-5. 
This meant (a) Soviet leases on the ports of 
Dairen and Port Arthur, (b) Soviet control of 
the Manchurian railways, (c) the transfer to 
Stalin of the southern part of Sakhalin island, 
plus all the islands adjacent to it. 


to 


Nor was this all. Most of the promises could 
be kept only at the expense of China; but Chiang 
Kai-shek, then the ruler of China, was not repre- 
sented at Yalta, nor had he been consulted. Stalin 
feared that, when he came to hear about the deal, 
he might object. Stalin did not want this to happen, 
so he stipulated that Roosevelt should take on 
the job of getting Chiang to accept the terms. 
Roosevelt agreed. According to Wilmot, ‘Eden did 
all he could to dissuade the Prime Minister from 
setting his signature to the terms agreed upon by 
Roosevelt and Stalin. Churchill replied that he 
must sign. ... The Prime Minister had good 
reason to fear that, since he had been excluded 
from the negotiations about the Japanese War, 
Britain might well be excluded from future dis- 
cussions about the Far East if she did not stand 
by the United States now.’ 

It was a singular agreement. To quote the Chat- 
ham House War History, ‘Stalin was claiming the 
Testitution of rights that had been won by the 
imperialistic methods he decried, and which had 
been enjoyed only fleetingly under the Tsars—in 
the case of Port Arthur, for only six years... . 
Roosevelt was surrendering Chinese claims in 
Manchuria and Outer Mongolia without consult- 
ing the Chinese themselves. Such an act certainly 
smacked of the imperialistic bargains among 
Great Powers of which Americans had often been 
critical in the past, and which Roosevelt himself 
had often attacked.’ 

It was also an ironic agreement. For when the 
Tsar had gone to war with Japan, Stalin had been 
a revolutionary Socialist. He and his party com- 
Trades strove to paralyse the Tsardom, and to give 
victory to Japan. Some of his revolutidnary fellow- 
travellers at that time took money from Japan. 
The Polish Socialist Party sent its leader, the 
future Marshal Pilsudski, to Tokyo in search of 
cash, which he got. The Russian Revolution of 
1905, that dress-rehearsal for 1917, owed a good 
deal to the Japanese Treasury. 

The agreement made plain Roosevelt’s eager- 
Ness to bring Russia into the war against Japan, 
no matter what the price. At that time, the Ameri- 
cans were still in the grip of their fears about a 
Tokyo Gétterddémmerung. Having got the British 
and American signatures to his promissory note, 
Stalin returned from Yalta to Moscow and in 
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April he gave the necessary twelve months’ notice 
to Japan that he would not renew his pact with 
her when it ran out in 1946. On May 9, the war 
with Germany ended. Stalin’s Yalta pledge there- 
upon came into force. By August 9, at latest, he 
had to fight Japan—in order to collect on the 
promissory note. 


The Babies are Born 


Truman reached Potsdam on Sunday, July 15. 
Next day, Churchill called on Truman, who had 
never met him before. ‘I had seen him on several 
occasions when he had been in Washington for 
conferences with Roosevelt, although I had not 
talked to him then,’ writes Truman—which seems 
to tell us something about the status of the Vice- 
President, taken in conjunction with the fact that 
the bomb project was kept hidden from Truman 
so long aS Roosevelt was alive. 

On that Monday morning, Truman goes on, ‘the 
historic message of the first explosion of an atomic 
bomb was flashed to me in a message from Secre- 
tary of War Stimson.’ On Tuesday, Stimson 





arrived by air, bringing full details with him. 
Truman called an immediate conference with 
Byrnes, Marshall, Leahy, General Arnold, and 
Admiral King—who were all now in Potsdam. 

‘We reviewed our military strategy in the light 
of this revolutionary development,’ writes Tru- 
man. ‘We were not ready to make use of this 
weapon against the Japanese, although {sic] we did 
not know as yet what effect the new weapon might 
have, physically or psychologically, when used 
against the enemy. For that reason, the military 
advised that we go ahead with the existing military 
plans for the invasion of the Japanese home 
islands.’ 

Churchill takes up the story. ‘On the afternoon 
of July 17, he writes in Triumph and Tragedy, 
‘Stimson called at my abode and laid before me 
a piece of paper on which was written “Babies 
satisfactorily born.” By his manner, I saw some- 
thing extraordinary had happened. “It means,” he 
said, “that the experiment in the Mexican desert 
has come off. The atomic bomb is a reality.”’ 
Next morning a plane arrived with a full descrip- 
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tion. Stimson brought the report to him. Truman 
invited him to confer forthwith, and he did. Mar- 
shall and Leahy were aiso there. 

It was at this meeting that Churchill agreed to 
the use of the bomb. 

Up to that moment, he writes, we had shaped 
our ideas towards an assault on the Japanese 
home islands by air bombing and invasion. ‘We 


had contemplated the desperate resistance of the ° 


Japanese fighting to the death with Samurai 
devotion.” He thought of Okinawa; of the possible 
loss of a million American lives and half a million 
British lives in a conquest of Japan. He goes on: 
“Now all this nightmare picture had vanished. In 
its place was the vision—fair and bright indeed 
it seemed— of the end of the whole war in one 
or two violent shocks. . . . Moreover, we should 
not need the Russians. The end of the Japanese 
war no longer depended on the pouring in of their 
armies. . . . We had no need to ask favours of 
them.’ 

He had no doubt that these thoughts were 
present in the minds of the Americans also. ‘At 
any rate, there never was a moment's discussion 
as to whether the atomic bomb should be used or 
not.’ Then Churchill sums up—in four sentences 
that I quote in full: 

British consent in principle to the use of the 
weapon had been given on July 4, before the test 
had taken place. The final decision now lay in 
the main with President Truman, who had the 
weapon; but I never doubted what it would be, 
nor have I ever doubted since that he was right. 
The historic fact remains, and must be judged 
in the after-time, that the decision whether or 
not to use the atomic bomb to compel the sur- 
render of Japan was never even an issue. There 
was unanimous, automatic, unquestioned agree- 
ment around our table; nor did I ever hear the 
slightest suggestion that we should do otherwise. 

Truman’s account of this meeting with Churchill 
is brief : 

The final decision of where and when to use 
the atomic bomb was up to me. Let there be no 
mistake about it. I regarded the bomb as a 
military weapon, and never had any doubt that 
it should be used. The top military advisers to 
the President recommended its use, and when 
I talked to Churchill he unhesitatingly told me 
that he favoured the use of the atomic bomb if 
it might aid to end the war. 

But there was a third man at Potsdam. ° 

It was all very well for the British and the 
Americans to think that they could do without the 
Russians now that they had the bomb. It was all 
very well for Churchill to reflect (in his own 
words) that ‘Stalin’s bargaining power, which he 
had used with such effect on the Americans at 
Yalta, was therefore gone.” It was all very well 
for Byrnes to feel fear (as he reveals, in Speaking 
Frankly, that he did) about what would happen 
if Stalin were let loose in Asia—now that he could 
see how. the Russians were behaving in eastern 
Europe where, in violation of their agreements, 
they were mopping up Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria. 

For Stalin had his promissory note. Roosevelt 
and Churchill had signed it at Yalta. Now he was 
coming to Potsdam to present it for payment. 


What Shall We Tell Him? 


Having reached their agreement about the use 
of the bomb, Churchill and Truman were con- 
fronted by a conundrum. It was, What about 
Stalin? 

Were they to tell him that they had the bomb? 
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‘Good Mornings’ begin with 
1,500 tons of very special steel 








: F. H. HAPPOLD For most of his working life F. H. Happold 
has been a journalist writing mainly on economic, industrial 
and financial subjects. 

He has studied the British industrial scene from almost every 
angle over 25 years, and believes he recognises outstanding 
business efficiency when he comes across it. 





F. H. Happold, distinguished industrial journalist, 
finds a story behind his morning shave. 


RAZOR BLADE weighs one-fortieth 
A of an ounce. It is 4/5 thousandths 
of an inch thick. 

Yet all the razor blades made in a 
year by the Gillette factory on the 
Great West Road, Middlesex, use up 
Over 1,500 tons of very special steel 
strip — nearly 50,000 miles of it ! Laid 
one on top of another, a year’s output 
of blades would make a stack 25 times 
the height of Mount Everest ! 

Automatic machinery—covering acres 
of floor - punches, hardens, tempers, 
lacquers, prints, grinds, strops and 
hones the blades all day long. And the 
steel for this rapid continuous produc- 
tion must be as flawless as the finished 
blade. It must be absolutely uniform. 

At one time the supply of this special 
razor blade steel came from abroad. 
But a Stocksbridge steel firm tackled 
the job of producing it and quickly be- 
came master of the intricate technique. 


NOW IT’S EARNING DOLLARS 


Mr. J. F. Kayser, hard-headed North 
country Gillette metallurgist, was 
emphatic: “‘ There’s no better razor 
blade steel in the world than the special 
steel made in Britain.” 

So good is the British product that 
even in America the use of British 
razor blade steel is increasing, thus 
adding to our dollar earnings. 


ROD REVITT, first hand melter at a Stocks- 
bridge steel firm, taps 70 tons of molten steel from 
an electric arc furnace. This is the first step in 
making razor blades. 





How was it done? In terms of 
plant, it meant brand new electric 
furnaces, rolling mills, instruments and 
so on, with new buildings to house 
them. It meant a major research effort. 
Above all, it called for the closest 
collaboration between experienced 
steelmakers and the experts in razor 
blade manufacture. 


NOT JUST RAZOR BLADES... 


The morning shave is but one of the 
thousands of ways in which special 
steels enter our daily lives. We use them 
in vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
typewriters, motor cars, hair clips, 
needles and scissors- and a host of 
other everyday objects. Each one has 
probably called on the specialised 
knowledge and devotion of teams of 
technologists and skilled workers in 
both the steelmaking and manufac- 
turing firms. 

Britain needs the accumulated 
wisdom and diverse abilities of every 
one of her three hundred and more 
steel companies. Without their ready, 
informal co-operation with steel users, 
— progress would grind to a 

t. 





This personal report was invited by the British 
Iron & Steel Federation, which believes that 
everyone in Britain should know the facts about 





steel and about the men who make it. 





MACHINES LIKE THIS must turn out blades 
by the million— and to keep them running smoothly 
the special steel used must be as flawless as the finished 
blades. 
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If they did that, how much information about it 
should they give him? Was he to receive some 
details, or full details, or no details? Should they 
tell him in writing, or by word of mouth? If by 
word of mouth, where: at the conference table, or 
at a special meeting, or in private? 

They deliberated. ‘We both felt,’ writes 
Churchill, ‘that he must be informed of the great 
New Fact which now dominated the scene, but 
not of any particulars.’ Finally, Truman made 
up his mind. He said to Churchill (and Churchill 
quotes his words): ‘I think I had best just tell 
him after one of our meetings that we have an 
entirely novel form of bomb, something quite out 
of the ordinary, which we think will have decisive 
effects upon the Japanese will to continue the war.’ 

Churchill agreed; but he seems to have had 
some doubts, for he made the following note for 
the Cabinet: 

18 July 45 

The President showed me telegrams about the 
recent experiment, and asked what I thought 
should be done about telling the Russians. He 
seemed determined to do this, but asked about 
the timing, and said he thought that the end of 
the conference would be best. I replied that if 
he were resolved to tell it might be better to 
hang it on the experiment, which was a new fact 
on which he and we had only just had know- 
ledge. Therefore, he would have a good answer 
to any question, ‘Why did you not tell us this 
before?” He seemed impressed with this idea, 
and will consider it. 

But all these calculations turned out wrong. For 
they ignored Stalin's Intelligence Service. 


In the Room 

Stalin reached Potsdam by air from Moscow on 
the morning of Tuesday, July 17—the day before 
Churchill and Truman had their conversation 
about him. He was late in getting there and 
Truman found out why; it was ‘because of a slight 
heart attack that he had suffered—this was a well- 
kept secret.’ 

At 5 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, the con- 
ference opened at the Cecilienhof Palace. The 
meeting-place was a room with a round table in 
the middle. Details about that room are of his- 
torical importance. For here Truman was to have 
the private talk with Stalin that sealed the fate 
of Hiroshima. What was it like? Truman describes 
it. 

The room, he says, was big. It measured about 
forty by sixty feet. At one end was a balcony. 
Around the room stood British, American and 
Russian secret service guards, ‘placed unobtru- 
sively in strategic spots.’ At the table, which was 
twelve or fourteen feet in diameter, sat the Big 
Three, each flanked by his principal colleagues 
and by his interpreter. Behind each sat a group of 
advisers. 

A picture taken at the conference shows four- 
teen men sitting at the table. Churchill (in uni- 
form, cigar in mouth) is at the twelve o’clock posi- 
tion. On his right hand is Eden, on his left is a 
man in uniform (presumably Major Birse, his 
interpreter); and on. this man’s left is Attlee. 
Stalin, puffing a cigarette, sits at five o'clock. 
Truman sits at seven o'clock. 


Attlee’s position needs to be clarified, in view 
of what was to happen later. He sat in Churchill’s 
Coalition War Cabinet from its formation on 
May 10, 1940, to its dissolution on May 23, 1945; 
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and from February, 1942, onward, he was Deputy 
Prime Minister. When the Coalition broke up, 
Churchill formed a Caretaker Government, with 
Eden as Foreign Secretary, and Attlee became 
Leader of the Opposition. Then there was a 
general election. Polling was on July 5, 1945. But 
the count was delayed until July 26, so that Ser- 
vices votes might be included. The result was not 
known, therefore, when Potsdam began. ‘In view 
of the uncertainty of the result,’ writes Attlee in 
As It Happened, ‘the Prime Minister, wisely in my 
view, invited me to accompany him to Potsdam 
as one of the British representatives. After con- 
sulting leading political colleagues, I accepted.’ 


On Tuesday, July 24, the conference ad- 
journed to await the result, and the British repre- 
sentatives went home for it. To Stalin’s surprise, 
it was a Socialist victory. (Dining with Churchill 
on July 18, Stalin had predicted (a) a Tory 
majority of about eighty, and (5) between 220 
and 230 Socialist MPs. In fact, the Socialists got 
396 MPs, and a majority of 200.) On Saturday, 
July 28, the conference was resumed; but now 
Attlee was there as Prime Minister, accompanied 
by Bevin, his Foreign Secretary. Neither Chur- 
chill nor Eden came back after the adjournment. 
Attlee, therefore, was Britain’s chief spokesman 
from July 28 until the conference ended on 
August 2. 


‘What a Bit of Luck!’ 


Exactly what happened when Truman told 
Stalin about the bomb? Truman’s own account 
is tantalisingly brief. Here it is in full, as given 
on page 346 of his memoirs: 


On July 24th, I casually mentioned to Stalin 
that we had a new weapon of special destructive 
force. The Russian Premier showed no unusual 
interest. All he said was that he was glad to hear 
it, and hoped we would make ‘good use of it 
against the Japanese.’ 

Byrnes, who sat next to Truman, gives his 
version in Speaking Frankly: 

At the close of the meeting of the Big Three 
on the afternoon of July 24, the President walked 
around the large circular table to talk to Stalin. 
After a brief conversation, the President... 
said he had told Stalin that, after long experi- 
mentation, we had developed a new bomb far 
more destructive than any other known bomb, 
and that we planned to use it very soon unless 
Japan surrendered, Stalin’s only reply was to 
say that he was glad to hear of the bomb, and he 
hoped we would use it. I was surprised at Stalin's 
lack of interest. I concluded that he had not 
grasped the importance of the discovery. I 
thought that the following day he would ask for 
more information about it. He did not. Later, I 
concluded that, because the Russians kept secret 
their developments in military weapons they 
thought it improper to ask us about ours. 


According to Leahy (in 1 Was There), ‘The 
President said later that Stalin’s reply indicated 
no special interest, and that the Generalissimo did 
not seem to have any conception of what Truman 
was talking about. It was simply another weapon, 
and he hoped we would use it effectively.” Attlee 
in As It Happened says simply: ‘I recall very well 
Truman-telling me that the atom bomb had been 
tried out successfully at Los Alamos, and how he 
informed Stalin of this. Stalin made no comment, 
though it must have given him a bad shock.’ 
(From Attlee’s words, it is not clear whether he 
was an eye-witness of the talk.) 
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There is a fifth account, far more striking than 
any of the others. In Triumph and Tragedy, 
Churchill writes: 


Next day, July 24, after our plenary meeting 
had ended, and we all got up from the table 
and stood about in twos and threes before dis- 
persing, 1 saw the President go up to Stalin and 
the two conversed alone with only their interpre- 
ters. I was perhaps five yards away, and I 
watched with the closest attention the momen- 
tous talk. I knew what the President was going 
to do. What was vital to measure was its effect 
on Stalin. I can see it all as if it were yesterday. 
He seemed to be delighted. A new bomb! Of 
extraordinary power! Probably decisive on the 
whole Japanese war! What a bit of luck! This 
was my impression at the moment, and I was 
sure that he had no idea of the significance of 
what he was being told. Evidently in his intense 
toils and stresses the atomic bomb had played 
no part. If he had had the slightest idea of the 
revolution in world affairs which was in progress, 
his reactions would have been obvious. Nothing 
would have been easier than for him to say, 
‘Thank you so much for telling me about your 
new bomb, I of course have no technical know- 
ledge. May I send my expert in these nuclear 
sciences to see your expert tomorrow morning?’ 
But his face remained gay and genial and the talk 
between these two potentates soon came to an 
end. As we were waiting for our cars I found 
myself near Truman. ‘How did it go?’ I asked. 
‘He. never asked a question,’ he replied. I was 
certain therefore that at that date Stalin had no 
special knowledge of the vast process of research 
upon which the United States and Britain had 
been engaged for so long, and of the production 
for which the United States had spent over four 
hundred. million pounds in an heroic gamble. 

This was the end of the story so far as the 
Potsdam Conference was concerned. No further 
reference to the matter was made by or to the 
Soviet delegation, 


These five accounts are all we have. Eden, who 
was presumably in the room at the time, may add 
something in his forthcoming memoirs. Two other 
men Could certainly add something: Pavlov, who 
was Stalin’s interpreter, and Charles E. Bohlen, 
Truman’s interpreter. (Bohlen, incidentally, could 
also cast light on a curious impression about 
Stalin that Truman recorded after Potsdam— 
‘there were times when I suspected he really 
understood English.’) 

Truman, Churchill, Byrnes, Leahy and Attlee 
all tell the same story. The last three got it from 
Truman, So, to a great extent, did Churchill. But 
Churchill, unlike them, used his eyes as well as 
his ears. Consequently, he supplements Truman 
—and thereby supplies the Hiroshima coroner 
with a further piece of primary testimony. For he 
records the glee on Stalin’s face. 

There was good reason for this glee. Stalin had 
led Truman—and, through Truman, Churchill— 
to believe that he knew nothing at all about the 
bomb. It was a masterly piece of bluff. For the 
full facts about the bomb were, at that time, in 
the hands of his intelligence chiefs in Moscow. 


Fuchs at Los Alamos 

When the Los Alamos test took place on July 
16, a group of men wearing dark glasses stood on 
a hill-top to watch. They were the scientists who 
had invented and designed the bomb. One of 
them was Dr. Emil Julius Karl Fuchs; a Soviet 
intelligence agent. 

The bomb had been built in the machine shops 
at Los Alamos by American Army technicians. 
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A secret letter to Mrs. X 


Perhaps this is the most difficult letter I have ever had to write. (Generally I 


can ask my wife to help... ) 
To come face to face with you again after—how long? . . . To see you 
looking so confoundedly serene, after spending nearly half your life with 


the wrong man . . . What right have you to look serene ?—no, sedate, that’s 

the word! Answer me. And what right had you to try to park that little 
transparent car of yours right under my nose, just as I was standing by the Rose 
and Crown dreaming of nothing in particular. You always were a careless girl. 


Ah, well. Ah. 


somehow closer to each other?), of course, I’m not jealous of George or 
Bernard or whatever he’s called in any boring, everyday sense. So he gives 
you enough to eat? Well, let’s not be petty . . . But some of the things you 
said after your second iced tonic water were pretty revealing, I thought. 

(I have kept both bottle-tops . . . I shall always keep them.) 


“Happy ... somehow almost too happy. Too settled maybe . . . not enough 
to sharpen my mind on.” Oh yes. Your own words. Though one’s heard it before, 


It shocks me to think of you married to this hulking, healthy, 
conventional autocrat—don’t interrupt—who does nothing but feed and 
clothe you, etc. Six children, you said? Great heavens. I keep thinking about 
you. I feel it is so important, now, that we should keep touch . . . on the 
higher plane that we share . . . Don’t you feel that too? 


I’ve found us a way! No argument. I’ve been round to my newsagent’s 
shop and ordered you The Observer, (remember? . . . ) every Sunday for a year. 
Most cleverly—in your name, prepaid—and it starts next Sunday. You don’t 
know the shop, so you can’t stop it. You never would take me seriously. 

Well, now you’ve got to, aha. 


For this is as neat a plot as ever I plotted. Point 1: You won’t be able 
to resist the bait—the whole paper’s just too interesting. Point 2: I know 
somebody on the Observer, and I shall bribe him to slip in code messages 
which only you can understand .. . (no, it’s not William Clark). Point 3: 
If he proves unbribable, which is remotely possible, I shall use the Personal 
Column this very next Sunday as ever is. So life will be full of meaning 
and your eyes will dance again. And who will know why? Me. 


I won’t sign myself James or anything, but just 


THE OBSERVER 


with love, then nobody can tell whe 
I am. (Not a word to George, mind. I’ve said nothing to Polly.) 





This is No. 1 in an enthralling human drama, “The Observer and Mrs. X”. Next Week, DOES GREGORY KNOW ? 


> estat adalat 


Of course, Lyddy (this is rather a subtle letter—you notice we're getting __ 
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One of them was Sergeant David Greenglass. He, 
too, was a Soviet intelligence agent. 

In May, 1941, Fuchs had got a job at Birming- 
ham University; and they made him sign the 
Official Secrets Act, for the job was on atomic 
research. But soon after he got his Birmingham 
job, Fuchs turned informer. Through another 
German Communist refugee, he made contact 
with Simon Kremer, intelligence chief at the 
Soviet Embassy in London. He supplied Kremer 
regularly with full reports on his own work. 
While doing this, he became naturalised as a 
British citizen on August 7, 1942. 

In August, 1943, Churchill agreed with Roose- 
velt to transfer our atomic research to North 
America. British scientists engaged in it were sent 
across the Atlantic—Fuchs among them. Before 
he sailed in November, 1943, Soviet intelligence 
here arranged a contact for him in New York. 
On a named day, at a time fixed, he was to stand 
at a street-corner on the lower East Side, carrying 
a tennis ball. There he was to wait for a man wear- 
ing gloves, carrying a second pair in one hand and 
a book with a green cover in the other. The man 
would say, ‘I am Raymond.’ Fuchs duly met 
Raymond, whose real name was Harry Gold 
(though Fuchs never knew this until 1950); and 
Gold put him in touch with Anatoli ‘Yakovlev, 
Soviet vice-consul in New York and their intelli- 
gence chief in the US. 

Fuchs knew a great deal about work on the 
bombs, uranium and plutonium, which were be- 
ing produced; and he met Raymond regularly in 
order to report. Sometimes Raymond would 
leave him standing in the street after they had 
talked, go round the corner where Yakovlev stood 
out of sight, then come back to put questions. In 
June, 1944, at a meeting outside Brooklyn town 
hall, Fuchs told Raymond that a uranium bomb 
had now been designed, and he handed over 
details. 

Later he gave Raymond progress reports and 
in June told him that the bomb would be tested 
in July. From that interview, Raymond went to 
meet Greenglass, who had also been supplying 
him with reports from Los Alamos. (Although 
Fuchs knew Greenglass there, neither knew that 
the other was a Soviet agent.) Greenglass gave 
Raymond details, plus a drawing, of the device 
that the Americans intended to use to detonate 
their plutonium bomb. Raymond came back to 
New York with his reports, and handed them to 
Yakovlev on June 3; they were transmitted at 
once to the Director of Soviet Intelligence in 
Moscow. 

Eight weeks before Truman talked to Stalin in 
Potsdam, therefore, the Soviet Government had 
exact details both about the uranium bomb 
(which was dropped on Hiroshima) and about the 
plutonium bomb (which was dropped on Naga- 
Saki). 

Nor did their knowledge of the atomic research 
programme stop there. They had an intelligence 
chief in Canada, too; Colonel Zabotin, the mili- 
lary attaché at the Soviet Embassy in Charlotte 
Street, Ottawa. Zabotin ran a spy network among 
the scientists working in Montreal and at Chalk 
River, Ontario; one of the men in that network 
was Dr. Allan Nunn May. Another key agent of 
Soviet intelligence was Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo, 
employed at Hanford—where the Nagasaki bomb 
Was conceived, 
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The Canaries Sing 


Nothing about all this spying was known by 
Britain, or Canada, or the United States on July 
24, 1945, when Truman got up from the table at 
Potsdam in order to talk to Stalin. 

The first leak came six weeks later, after the 
end of the war. On September 5, Igor Gouzenko 
walked out of the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa for 
the last time. As the cipher clerk, it was his job 
to handle the coded messages that his boss, the 
intelligence chief, Colonel Zabotin, sent to, and 
received from, the Director of Intelligence in 
Moscow. He handed to the Canadian police a 
mass of documents, code messages, and other 
material that he had taken out of the Embassy 
safes. 

To investigate all this, the Canadian Govern- 
ment set up a Royal Commission, whose report 
was published in 1946: it tells, in judicial English, 
how the Russians ran their spy ring in Canada 
during the war; who the agents were, and how 
they operated. Fuchs made a full confession be- 
fore he was arrested, and he also made a state- 
ment about the scientific data he had handed over. 





At his trial, only part of his confession was made 
public, and his statement was not given at all. But 
the full texts of both were supplied to the US Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy— 
which later published, in April, 1951, a 222-page 
report called Soviet Atomic Espionage (US 
Government Printing Office; No. 81095). This 
says about Fuchs that he ‘shipped to Russia the 
most sensitive information, including extensive 
quantitative data in written form’ about Los 
Alamos and other projects. It adds: “No informa- 
tion surrounding the wartime Los Alamos centre 
{was] withheld from him; and the evidence is 
plain that he effectively placed in Soviet hands 
the data at his command.’ 

From these facts about Fuchs and the others 
who worked for Soviet intelligence that are given 
in this report, it is as irresistible as a proof in 
geometry that Stalin’s surprise at Potsdam was 
bogus. 

But Stalin, as we know, said nothing to Truman. 
He merely smiled. 


Two Words For Uncle Joe 


Was it necessary to drop the bomb? The de- 
cision to do this flowed directly from two words: 
Unconditional Surrender. 

Unconditional Surrender was a phrase used 
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by Roosevelt at the Casablanca conference with 
Churchill in January, 1943. His son Elliott relates 
in his As He Saw It how the President rolled 
out the words at the Casablanca lunch-table: 
‘Just the thing for the Russians. They couldn't 
want anything better. Unconditional surrender,’ 
he repeated, thoughtfully sucking a tooth, ‘Uncle 
Joe might have thought of it himself.’ 

Roosevelt stuck to it to the end of his life; and 
when Truman came to Potsdam he brought with 
him a document demanding that Japan should 
surrender unconditionally. But when Churchill 
saw this, he demurred. The words had already 
caused trouble enough in Europe, where Goebbels 
had used them in order to stiffen German resist- 
ance. They must not be allowed to prolong the 
blood-letting in Asia as well. 

Churchill relates how, lunching with Truman 
on July 18, ‘I dwelt on the tremendous cost in 
American life, and to a smaller extent in British 
life, which would. be involved in forcing uncondi- 
tional surrender on the Japanese. It was for him 
to consider whether this might not be expressed 
in some other way, so that we got all the essen- 
tials for future peace and security, and yet left 
the Japanese some show of saving their military 
honour. . . . The President countered by saying 
that he did not think the Japanese had any mili- 
tary honour after Pearl Harbour. I contented 
myself by saying that at any rate they had some- 
thing for which they were prepared to face cer- 
tain death in very large numbers.” 

With these words, Churchill struck a chord in 
Truman—who no doubt thought (as, no doubt, 
he was meant to think) about Iwojima and Okin- 
awa. For ‘he then became sympathetic, and spoke 
.. . of the terrible responsibilities that rested on 
him for the unlimited effusion of American blood. 
I felt that there would be no rigid insistence on 
unconditional surrender.-. . .” But Truman could 
not be parted from Roosevelt’s phrase. He would 
tolerate a separation; he shrank from a divorce. 
A document (christened the Potsdam Declaration) 
was drawn up. Tite key paragraph ran: 

We call on the Government of Japan to pro- 
claim the unconditional surrender of all the 
Japanese armed forces, and to provide prompt 
and adequate assurances of their good faith in 
such action. The alternative for Japan is prompt 
and utter destruction. 

Having used the sacred words, the document 
proceeded to gloss them. It set out a string of 
conditions with which Japan had to comply— 
including the acceptance of occupation. But it 
failed to make plain either what Japan had to do 
about her Emperor, or what the victors proposed 
to do with him. Must she get rid of him, or not? 
Would he be tried as a war criminal, or not? The 
only light that the Declaration cast on these ques- 
tions was that ‘There must be eliminated for all 
time the authority and influence of those who 
have deceived and misled the people of Japan 
into embarking on world conquest, for we insist 
that a new order of peace, security and justice 
will be impossible until irresponsible militarism is 
driven from the world.’ What this meant, the 
Japanese were left to guess. It might be empty 
rhetoric; it might mean firing squads. The ob- 
scurity was to prove important—in view of the 
semi-divine status that Japan gave to her Em- 
peror. 

Stalin was not consulted about the Declaration 
—since he was still at peace with Japan and bound 
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HUMDRUM ORDINARY 
¥ 


I can give you 
the gen 


Don't listen to 
the other side 


The other side 
is no good 


Everyone here is 
nice 
I am nice myself 


Stand up everybody 
on our side 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE 


NO. 6 HOW TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT ONE’S WORDS ARE WINGED 








Too little attention has been paid to the actual speech of a speech. Too many speakers ignore 
the infinite capacity of the English language for filling up time in the most eloquent way. 
Let us end with this list of speech improvements on humdrum ordinary language. These 
phrases are particularly suitable for the sociologico-politico or the serio-humanchapio. 


SPEECH EQUIVALENT 


In default of someone better qualified to accept this privilege, it has 
fallen to my lot to undertake the task of attempting to tell you 
something of 


A great deal is heard nowadays. . . I know all of you will be chary 
of giving too much credence to the easy prophecies of wishful 
thinking 


None of us must be over eager to find fault but . .. Our opponents 
are gentlemen of mercurial temperament, and vivid, perhaps over- 
vivid imagination 


Rooted deep in the national character . . . instinctive appreciation 
of the simple things of life and hatred of all that is false 


This is something which I, personally, find enormously heartening 


Each one of us, today, is conscious of an urgent need for the 
spirit of co-operation. It is the fulfilment of our inner want. Urgent 
want... inner need. . . co-operation . . . urgent 


Since the speaker (as will be seen in the illustration) is already bubbling with wingéd 
metaphors, he ought, if he uses this wingéd connecting matter, to succeed in being eloquent, 
without notice, on nothing whatever. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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by his own signature to stay at peace with her 
for another ten months. For this reason, he was 
not asked to sign it, either. But before it was 
issued, the signature of Chiang Kai-shek, the 
ruler of China, was sought. Chiang was not repre- 
sented at Potsdam, any more than at Yalta. Still, 
he was Officially co-belligerent with Britain and 
America. Therefore, the text was sent to Hurley, 
the American Ambassador in Chungking, with 
orders to get Chiang to sign it as soon as possible. 

On July 26, Hurley reported back to Truman. 
Chiang, he said, was willing to sign—on one con- 
dition. His name must come in front of Churchill’s, 
instead of after, ‘because it would help him at 
home.” So, to please him, the opening paragraph 
was changed to read, ‘We, the President of the 
United States of America, the President of the 
National Government of the Republic of China, 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain.’ 

Truman made the alteration, and issued the 
Proclamation that night from Potsdam. Then he 
ordered his Office of War Information in Wash- 
ington to make it known to Japan in every way 
they could. 

Thursday, July 26, was the day of the British 
election result. The conference was not sitting. 
It had adjourned on the Tuesday, and would re- 
sume on Saturday. 


Mr. Cohen Finds a Way 


Meanwhile, comedy had broken out in Pots- 
dam. Stalin was having trouble with his con- 
science. He had been busy, ever since May, with 
moving the Red Army across Siberia, ready to 
swoop and gather in the territories promised to 
him at Yalta. But now a thought struck him. If 
he did swoop, base persons might impute base 
motives to him; they might even accuse him of be- 
having like an imperialist. 

To guard against this, he told Truman (says 
Byrnes) that before he could go to war with Japan 
he must have Chiang’s signature on the Yalta pro- 
missory note. So far, he had not got it. But T. V. 
Soong, Chiang’s Foreign Minister, was at that 
moment in Moscow; and he, Stalin, was hopeful 
that Soong was about to sign on the dotted line. 
But until this happened, the Red Army could not 
and would not march. Chiang’s agreement would 
give Stalin a good debating defence to any future 
accusation that he had invaded China. If there 
was consent, there could not be rape. 

But Stalin had another problem on his con- 
science. Suppose he made war on Japan; would 
this not expose him to the charge of treaty-break- 
ing? If he now did to Japan what Hitler had done 
to him, would not base persons say that he was 
no better than Hitler? And what could he reply 
to that? 

Stalin put the matter frankly to Truman. He 
asked that the United States should formally 
invite him to declare war on Japan. But the 
Americans refused to do anything of the kind. 
They knew what would happen if they did. Stalin 
would boast, later on, that he had had to send his 
glorious Red Army to the rescue of the Yanks. 

Undaunted, Stalin tried again. Could not the 
Americans at least find a formula that would give 
him absolution before he committed the sin? 

Truman’s advisers seem to have received all 
this with a mixture of bewilderment and incredu- 
lity. What was the matter with him? After all, 
Meither he nor anyone else had boggled when he 
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was asked at Yalta to violate his treaty with 
Japan. To quote the Chatham House War History : 
‘It is, incidentally, a striking demonstration of the 
bias of men’s minds that no American or British 
spokesman considered the scrapping of this treaty 
to be a problem. National advantage, in this as 
in other cases, altogether eclipsed consideration 
of international law, the sacredness of treaties, or 
moral principle. This was true not only of Stalin, 
but of the American and British authorities who 
invited and urged him to. join in war against 
Japan.’ 

However, if Stalin wanted a formula to appease 
his conscience, then a formula had to be found. 
Byrnes turned to his State Department colleague 
Ben Cohen. ‘Cohen and I,’ says Byrnes, ‘spent 
hours trying to decide how the President could 
properly reply to the Soviet request. It was Ben 
who suggested . . .” the way out. Cohen recollec- 
ted that Russia had agreed to join the United 
Nations Organisation, set up at San Francisco in 
April, 1945. Well, the UN Charter said (in Article 
103) that if a member-State was faced by a con- 
flict of obligations, then her Charter obligations 
came first. True, Russia had not yet signed the 
Charter; still, she had agreed to sign it. Was not 
this a good enough sop for Stalin’s conscience? 

Byrnes hailed Cohen’s brain-wave. ‘It was late 
at night,’ he says. ‘The staff had gone. With Ben’s 
suggestion as a starter, I went to a typewriter and 
drafted the letter which the President later 
approved.’ In it Truman assured Stalin that the 
UN Charter made it ‘proper for the Soviet Union 
to indicate its willingness to consult and co-oper- 
ate with other great powers now at war with 
Japan to joint action on behalf of the community 
of nations to maintain peace and security.’ (In 
other words; fight, and it will be legally all right.) 

Stalin was awe-struck. ‘He expressed great 
appreciation. He should have,’ says Byrnes, who 
adds that this Truman letter ‘will enable the Soviet 
historians to show that Russia’s declaration of 
war on Japan was in accordance with what they 
like to claim is their scrupulous regard for inter- 
national obligations.’ All was now plain sailing. 
Stalin’s conscience surrendered unconditionally. 


The Clash in Tokyo 


While the atom bomb was being prepared, what 
was happening inside Japan? Stalin knew. For 
he had two excellent sources of information. One 
was Jacob Malik, then his ambassador in Tokyo. 
The other was Naotake Sato, Japan’s ambassa- 
dor in Moscow (who had been Foreign Minister, 
and ambassador in Brussels and in Paris, before 
he was accredited to the Kremlin in 1943). 

At the time of Potsdam, Stalin was mourning 
the loss of a third source of information from 
Tokyo. For he had had a secret envoy in that 
city—though if he had revealed the man’s name 
to Ribbentrop when he made his 1939 pact with 
the Nazis, Ribbentrop would have been flatly 
incredulous. This was Richard Sorge. From 1934 
onwards, Sorge had been simultaneously Press 
Attaché at the German Embassy in Tokyo and 
a Soviet intelligence agent. He had joined the 
German Communist Party while an_ under- 
graduate at Kiel University in the 1920s (as 
Fuchs was to do a decade later); and he ranks 
with Fuchs as the most remarkable spy in the 
history of the trade. 

In November, 1944, however, the Japanese had 
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hanged Sorge, after wringing a complete con- 
fession out of him, and breaking up the spy ring 
that he had operated. With Sorge dead, Stalin 
had to rely on Malik and Sato. What did he learn 
from these sources? Malik’s reminiscences are 
not yet announced, and Sato’s still await a trans- 
lator. All the same, the question is by no means 
unanswerable. 

When the Americans occupied Japan in 1945, 
Truman ordered the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey to make a thorough investigation 
of the Japanese archives and to assess the reasons 
for her defeat. The officers of the Survey (which 
had been created in 1944) produced a series of 
reports, as they did about Germany; and these 
documents—which are now available to the 
general public on both sides of the Atlantic— 
disclose, in fascinating detail, the wartime secrets 
of Tokyo. More than 700 Japanese leaders were 
interrogated, among them Ministers, Service 
chiefs and Civil Servaats. Two in particular of 
the reports issued by the Survey deserve the 
closest attention. One is called The Effects of 
Atomic Bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
other is Japan's Struggle to End the War. Together 
they throw a retrospective blaze of light on the 
Potsdam conference table. Let me summarise the 
facts thus illuminated. 

The Cabinet headed by General Tojo that took 
Japan into the war stayed in power until July 18, 
1944; then it was forced to resign. By that time, 
the Navy leaders had concluded that the war was 
lost (they had estimated, before the attack on 
Pearl Harbour, that Japan could not fight success- 
fully for more than two years). But the Army 
leaders were stubbornly hostile to any peace 
moves. Tojo was succeeded as Prime Minister by 
one of his critics—General Koiso, a retired 
officer. The new Cabinet decided to go on 
fighting in the hope of reaching an improved 
position from which to seek a compromise peace. 

In April, 1945, the Koiso Cabinet fell. Two 
disasters drove it from office. One was the loss of 
Okinawa. The other was the notice given by 
Stalin, after his bargain with Roosevelt at Yalta, 
that he would not renew his non-aggression pact 
when it ran out in 1946, Admiral Suzuki there- 
upon became Prime Minister. When he took office 
(so he told the US investigators), ‘it was the Em- 
peror’s desire to make every effort to bring the 
war to a conclusion as quickly as possible, and 
that was my purpose.’ He ordered his Cabinet 
Secretary to prepare a report on Japan’s chances 
of fighting on. 

In May, 1945, the report was presented. It said 
that Japan could not continue the war. (The Sur- 
vey prints the text in full.) Suzuki thereupon made 
peace feelers to Russia. He told ex-Premier Hirota 
to sound out Malik in Tokyo about whether 
Russia would intercede with America; and Hirota 
did so. He also told Sato in Moscow to prepare 
the way for a Japanese emissary to discuss 
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The first successful turbine 
vessel ever built was 

Sir Charles Parsons’ 
Turbinia. She gave her 
name to the works in which 
she was built and which, 

a few years later also built 
the first geared turbines 

to be put in to a ship. To-day 
Turbinia works builds the 
finest of marine turbine 
machinery for ships of every 
class and power. 
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‘Russia’s intercession to end the war.’ The Cabinet 
decided that the emissary should be Prince Kon- 
oye, Japan’s principal elder statesman, 

Then Malik became ill. Hirota’s talks with him 
got nowhere. Consequently, Sato was instructed 
to tackle Molotov, Stalin’s Foreign Minister, 
about receiving Konoye. On July 12, the Em- 
peror (to quote the Survey) ‘called in Konoye, and 
secretly instructed him to accept any terms he 
could get.’ But the Russians stalled. Molotov was 
too busy to see Sato. On July 13, Lozovsky, 
Molotov’s deputy, told him that since Molotov 
was about to start for Potsdam with Stalin, his 
plea could not be answered until they came back: 
But it would be forwarded to the conference. 


The Broken Code 


Stalin knew, therefore, when he went to Pots- 
dam that Japan wanted to end the war. He knew 
this both from Malik and from Sato. But his 
knowledge did not end there. For his Tokyo Em- 
bassy must also have told him about the shatter- 
ing air attacks that the Americans were now 
making on the Japanese home islands. He must 
have been aware, for instance, of what befell 
Tokyo itself on March 9, 1945. 

That night, Tokyo suffered the greatest raid in 
the history of air warfare. It was made by a fleet of 
Flying Fortresses. They attacked in two columns, 
300 altogether, each with a bomb load of eight 
tons. They wiped out fifteen square miles of the 
city. The night’s casualty list was: 83,000 killed, 
102,000 injured. (Britain’s civilian raid casualties 
for the whole war totalled 60,000 killed. 86,000 
injured.) 

The Americans were able, of course, to estimate 
the devastation they were inflicting by raids of this 
kind on Tokyo and on other Japanese cities. But 
they were unable to do more than make estimates 
—until their post-war survey uncovered all the 
details. For, unlike Stalin, they had no Embassy 
in Tokyo. Stalin was far better informed than they 
were. He had access to first-hand reports and eye- 
witness accounts. From these sources, as well as 
from the peace feelers that he was receiving, he 
could calculate (as Britain and America could not) 
whether it was necessary to use the atom bomb 
against Japan. 

A good deal is now known about the messages 
that were passing between Tokyo and the 
Japanese ambassador in Moscow. For these mes- 
Sages were sent by wireless; and the Americans 
had broken the Japanese code. This fact was re- 
vealed after the war, when the diaries of the late 
James Forrestal, US Navy Secretary from 1944 
to 1949, were published. Forrestal gives some of 
them. Others are given in the British war history, 
quoting US and Japanese sources. But the 
accounts are curiously incomplete. There is much 
obscurity, also, about the dates and the times 
when they were received. 

They show, however, that while Japan was 
anxious for peace talks, the words ‘unconditional 
Surrender’ stuck in her throat. On July 24, the day 
that Potsdam adjourned, Sato got a message from 
his Foreign Minister which said, ‘. . . it is desired 
that through the good offices of the Soviet Union, 
4 peace be brought about that is not the so-called 
unconditional surrender demanded by the enemy.’ 
This message urged Sato once more to try to 
atrange a Moscow interview for Konoye. 

On July 26 came the Potsdam Declaration. 
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‘A Thousand Years of Regret’ 


Then an odd thing happened. Forrestal—who 
had been reading the intercepts in Washington 
—fiew to Europe. He left on July 27, dined that 
night in Paris, arrived next day in Potsdam. He 
came uninvited, says the editor of his Diaries. At 
10.15 p.m. on Saturday, July 28, the conference 
was resumed. But now Attlee was there as Prime 


» Minister, with Bevin beside him. It began, says 


Truman, with an announcement from Stalin that 
the Soviet delegation had received a message from 
Sato in Moscow. Stalin’s interpreter read out the 
message—a further plea to Russia to receive 
Konoye. Then Stalin said the answer would be in 
the negative. Truman adds, ‘I thanked Marshal 
Stalin.’ 

Japan had made no formal reply to the Potsdam 
Declaration. But on July 28, says Truman, ‘Our 
radio monitors reported that Radio Tokyo had re- 
affirmed the Japanese Government's determina- 





tion to fight. Our proclamation had been referred 
to as “unworthy of consideration,” “absurd,” and 
“presumptuous.” ’ 

Next day, Sunday, Forrestal went (as his Diaries 
record) to see Bevin. ‘I asked him a question about 
the Emperor in Japan, whether we thought we 
ought to insist on the destruction of the Emperor 
concept along with the surrender. He hesitated, 
and said this question would require a bit of 
thinking, but he was inclined to feel there was no 
sense in destroying the instrument through which 
one might have to deal in order to effectively con- 
trol Japan.’ Bevin went on that it might have been 
far better not to have destroyed the institution of 
the Kaiser after the last war; ‘we might not have 
had this one if we hadn’t done so.’ 


On Thursday, August 2, the conference broke 
up. There was still no reply from Japan. The bomb 
was about to drop. Then, on that day (as the 
British war history reveals) Tokyo made its final 
appeal. Sato in Moscow got a telegram from Togo. 
It said: 

The battle situation has become acute. There 
are only a few days left. . . . Efforts will be 
made to gather opinions from the various quar- 
ters regarding definite terms. (For this, it is our 
intention to make the Potsdam Three-Power 
Declaration the basis of the study regarding those 
terms.) . . . 


It is requested that further efforts be exerted 
to somehow make the Soviet Union enthusiastic 
over the special envoy. . . . Since the loss of 
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one day relative to this present matter may result 
in a thousand years of regret, it is requested that 
you immediately have a talk with Molotov. 


For the first time, in fact, Japan was ready te 
talk on the basis of Potsdam. But it was too late. 

Stalin and Molotov were still in Berlin. They 
did not return to Moscow until August 6, the day 
of Hiroshima. 


Stalin Beats the Gun 


At 5 o'clock in the afternoon of August 8, Sato 
went to the Kremlin; and Molotov saw him at last. 
Molotov handed him Russia’s declaration of war. 
The Red Army would march next day. 

Next day, the atom bomb was dropped on 
Nagasaki. Next day, also, Malik went to the 
Foreign Office in Tokyo, and presented the war 
declaration to Togo. When he did so, Togo told 
him that Japan had offered to surrender on the 
Potsdam terms. It made no difference. The Red 
Army marched all the same. It entered Manchuria, 
took Port Arthur, Dairen, the Kuriles, every one 
of the areas named in the Yalta promissory note. 
Stalin was in such a hurry to cash the note that 
he did not even wait (as he had said at Potsdam 
he would) for Chiang to countersign. For Chiang 
did so only on August 14, the day that Japan gave 
up. By that time Stalin was already in possession, 
Like Mussolini invading France in 1940, Stalin 
had waited until the penultimate second. He was 
ready to fight only when the way had been made 
clear for him by Hiroshima and Nagasaki. He 
had duped the Japanese up to the last moment. 

Stalin’s swoop was saluted by his newspapers 
in Britain, France and Italy in words that need 
to be recalled. On the morning after Hiroshima, 
every London newspaper presented the news with 
horror—except one. The Daily Worker called for 
more atom bombs on Japan. It said on its front 
page: ‘The employment of the new weapon 
on a substantial scale should expedite the surren- 
der of Japan.” On August 8, the eve of Nagasaki, 
it printed a cartoon that showed a bomber squad- 
dron labelled ‘Surrender Or Die’ dropping a swarm 
of missiles labelled ‘Atomic Bombs’ on a blazing 
target labelled ‘Japan.’ On August 11, after Japan 
had accepted the Potsdam terms, it said, ‘For the 
peoples of the world, this is marvellous and inspir- 
ing news which will be greeted with intense joy 
in all democratic lands. . . .” 


4 
On August 14, the Daily Worker banner line 


read ‘JAPS STILL TRYING TO HAGGLE.’ Its 
leading article criticised Britain and America for 
allowing this to happen, and went on: “There was 
no Official hint of the length of delay that the 
Japanese are to be allowed before the full force 
of Allied power—including the atom bomb— is 
loosed against them in a blow intended to be 
final.’ 


Hindsight 


The Potsdam decision must be "judged on the 
basis of the facts as they were known to Britain, 
America and Russia at that time, On that basis, 
it is hard to see any ground on which either 
Britain or America can_be criticised for anything 
that they said or did up to the time the ultimatum 
was issued on July 26. In order to reach a verdict 
on what happened afterwards, it is necessary to 
have the answer to this question : 


Did either America or Britain know about the « 
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“A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end, 
Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend?” 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


“You will be pleased to hear that I have received the final registration 
for my school. As it has been granted in my name, I feel in duty bound 
to try to continue as long as my health permits. My sister has only one 
year to continue before she also will be able to retire, and I am sure with 
our combined efforts we will now be able to make ourselves self-supporting. 
The G.B.I. has made all this possible for us, and I would like you to convey 
to the Committee my gratitude for each and every thing they have done 
for me. I will await your further advice and instructions.” 


The recognition of her little school by the Education Authority has been a 
matter of great pride to her, but at 65 the “end” is in sight. Thanks, however, 
to the G.B.I. she has no fear of the future as she knows that the G.B.I. will 
again be her friend should anything go wrong. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
: INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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message sent from Tokyo to the Japanese Ambas. 
sador in Moscow on August 2 which indicated, 
for the first time, that Japan might talk on the 
basis of the Potsdam terms? 

Previous messages had been intercepted by the 
Americans (as Forrestal’s Diaries disclose). Was 
this one intercepted? If it was, what became of 
the intercept? The official British war history 
says: ‘Unless the cipher had been changed in the 
interval, or there was some technical failure, 
Washington presumably received the message, 
Whether or not the translation reached any of 
the American authorities then in Europe, it is 
impossible to say. The Potsdam Conference broke 
up on the 2nd, and the President, Stimson, Byrnes 
and Forrestal himself were all on the move. It 
would have been an awkward, though doubtless 
not an impossible moment to convene a meet- 
ing.’ 

It must be added, in fairness, that the author 
goes on: “But in any case even “the intention to 
make the Potsdam Three-Power Declaration the 
basis of the study regarding . . . terms” could 
have made no difference. The Western Allies were 
bound to the formula of unconditional surrender, 
and this message—the farthest the peace party 
could go—offered no particular hope, following 
Suzuki's open disregard of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, that the Japanese would accept that formula,’ 


Perhaps not. All the same, it might have been 
worth trying to find out. 
* * + 


Two more pieces can be fitted into the Hiro 
shima jigsaw. One has been supplied by Attlee. 
Writing in the Observer, he says, ‘I knew nothing 
whatever about the genetic effects of an atomic 
explosion. I knew nothing about fall-out and all 
the rest of what emerged after Hiroshima. As far 
as I know, President Truman, Sir Winston 
Churchill and Sir John Anderson knew nothing 
of these things.’ 


Then Attlee asks three highly pertinent ques 
tions. They are: Did the scientists know? If so, 
did they warn the President? Or did they not 
know about the long-range effects of atom- 
splitting? 

Until those questions are answered, the last word 
on Hiroshima must be the verdict of the twelve 
men, all of them civilians, who compiled the 
volume called Japan’s Struggle to End the War 
for the US Strategic Bombing Survey. It is as 
follows : 

Based on a detailed investigation of all the 
facts and supported by the testimony of the suf 
viving Japanese leaders involved, it is the Survey$ 
opinion that certainly prior to 31 December 1945, 
and in all probability prior to 1 November 1945, 
Japan would have surrendered even if the atomic 
bombs had not been dropped, even if Russia had 
not entered the war, and even if no invasion had 
been planned or contemplated. 

There was only one beneficiary of Hiroshima. 
That was Stalin. 
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Roundabout 


AT the ‘Do It Yourself’ 
exhibition there was 


enough variety to 
satisfy anyone who ever 
dropped a hammer. 


Do-it - yourself 


| cars, hi - fi, 
louvre win- 
dows, concrete 

aa paving,  wall- 


jr 
paper — even 


teddy bears with musical stomachs. There were 
two trends in evidence: half the things were de- 
signed to get people to do more and more for 
themselves, thus avoiding purchase tax and doing 
without those little men who say they will come 
on Tuesday morning and arrive (if at all) on 
Friday afternoon. The other half, apparently 
similar, was in fact opposite: in the Do Your 
Own Art category, you in fact do less and less. 
There were oil painting by numbers, sculpture in 
moulds (‘They paint them up and sell them at a 
profit—gnomes mostly’), and drawing by use of 
an enlarging compass. Knitting machines were 
in this class: the men were fascinated by the 
gadgetry, but women, who haven't for years 
knitted for the sake of the results, were less en- 
thralled. 


The women in general had their enthusiasm 
well under control. Every stall showing power 
tools had at least two men by it trying to persuade 
themselves that the polishing attachment would 
endear the thing to their wives; the expressions 
of the wives showed plainly that they were living 
in a tools paradise. Women, in any case, being 
concerned with too much do-it-yourself washing 
and cooking as it is, get less of a look-in on the 
homebuilding. 

‘l just stand and laugh, said one wife. 
‘Especially when he’s trying to paper the ceiling.’ 

‘The thing is, the man explained, ‘I ‘treat it 
father as a hobby; my wife wants it to be 
finished,’ 

‘God helps those who do it themselves’ might 
have been the motto of one stand, which was 
selling, fantastically, assembly kits for church 
organs. Some, for home use, have an attachment 
whereby a man can listen to his own playing 
through earphones and charitably let the family 
off; others are bought by churches and assembled 
by the faithful, cutting costs by upwards of £100. 
One is actually being assembled by the vicar him- 
self—if the kits are as complicated as they look, 
he will soon be preaching on the text ‘Do Unto 
Others Before You Do It Yourself.’ 


The clergy had also been keen on the Junior 
Portable Tape Recorder (or Little Taper). ‘This 
Parson came here,’ said the man on the stall, ‘said 
fifteen minutes was just the right length for one 
of his sermons and could he try it out. Sat here 
and recorded a whole sermon—then made me 
listen to it all played back. But he did order one.’ 

Most of the people there were well dressed: 
do-it-yourself plainly appeals to people on the up- 
atd-up who realise that a bit of ingenuity will give 
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them better homes than their incomes might 
suggest. The other keen motive was the desire to 
get a better job of work. 

‘We had a first-class decorator in to do the hall,’ 
said one man. ‘Never again—just didn’t have the 
finish. He and his wife were leaning against a 
stand of assembly furniture; she was wearing 
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sandals and carrying high-heeled shoes in her 
hand, and they were both sucking languidly on 
iced lollies. 

‘Oh, we haven't been here really long,’ she said. 
‘About three hours.’ 

They explained that they had made all their 
own bedroom furniture, and the salesman on the 
stall leaned over and complimented them on being 
old hands at the do-it-yourself game. 

‘Do-it-myself!’ the man said indignantly. ‘I 
made it myself!" 

It was a nice distinction. 


The New Heresy 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Kitchen. (Royal Court, 
( } Sunday.) — The Crooked 
ll Mile. (Cambridge.) — The 
(., Ark. (Westminster.) — Why 
6) = the =Chicken. (Edinburgh 

os Festival.) 
DesPITE the recent roasting 
of Savonarola Osborne at his 
do-it-yourself auto-da-fé, the greatest danger to 
our new young playwrights now lies in hysterical 
overpraise from our new young critics. Glory 
corrupts as surely as power, and drama thrives 
more vigorously on martyrdom than canonisa- 
tion. Words like ‘genius’ and ‘masterpiece’ should 
not be handed out like soap coupons. I am think- 
ing especially of the reception given to Arnold 
Wesker’s The Kitchen after its two Sunday night 
performances at the Royal Court. To describe this 
ponderously lively documentary parable as ‘with- 
out any qualification the best play of the decade’ 
is to use the language of the TV commercial. The 
Kitchen is not even the best play of the last six 
months—that tiny title is held by another play by 
a young Left-wing Jewish dramatist. Its name is 
Roots and his name is Arnold Wesker. To boost 
an early-early work of new talent above a late- 
early work from the same cranium merely serves 
to confirm the critical old guard in their convic- 
tion that the New Theatre is an intellectual con- 
fidence trick, to confuse and disappoint the cash 
customers, and to encourage these playwrights to 
stick even more rigidly to the theatrical heresy of 
symbolic realism. Some fresh and provocative 
theatrical entertainment has begun to sprout on 
our stages in the last few years. It has displayed 
two significant innovations. The settings have 
been unfamiliar—a Midlands attic, an Irish 
brothel, a new housing estate, a Soho gambling 
shop, a Bayswater basement. The characters have 
been misfits and outcasts exiled in the no-man’s- 
land between the working class and the middle 
class. The dialogue has also been eloquent, bawdy, 
witty and concrete. The basic kick of the whole 
movement has been the feeling that the play was 
written last weekend, the exhilaration of listen- 
ing to talk alive with images from the newspapers, 
the advertisements, the entertainments of today. 
But the new playwrights themselves do not seem 
to appreciate the revolution they have engineered, 
the joyful destruction of the french windows onto 
the garden, the stockbroker in Sussex, the maid 
dusting the telephone. They have kidnapped 
people from the gallery and put them on the stage 


—but now they want those people to be symbols, 
they want those settings to be microcosms. With 
all the strange, fascinating, individual particulars 
of this world of 1959 sticking to their finger-tips, 
they are driven to distort and falsify their por- 
traits and streetscapes to make commonplace 
allegories about Life, and Love, and Society, 
and the Bomb. 

In Roots, Mr. Wesker had thrown off this 
Messianic compulsion. In The Kitchen he is still 
at its mercy. The more real and true and unique 
h.s kitchen is, the less it can be generalised and 
projected as a scale model of the universe. The 
Kitchen begins brilliantly with a polyglot pande- 
monium among the great roaring stoves of a 
high-class restaurant. Arnold Wesker has in the 
palm of his hand an atom snipped from the back- 
side of the body economic—the sort of atom that 
is unknown to the rest until it splits. Who are these 
people? Where do they come from? What do 
they want? He answers some of these questions 
in the way that Orwell did in Down and Out in 
Paris and London. Their routine is riveting— 
the brisk somnambulism of their work and the 
lazy somnambulism of their words. We wait for 
the threads of drama to start their cat’s-cradle of 
thought and action, for the moment of crisis, for 
the dilemma of decision, for the unknown feelings 
fumbling for forgotten vocabulary, for the. floor 
to tilt and shake at the sudden catastrophe. We 
wait for drama. And we get humour and anger 
and eventually action as a cook runs amok with a 
chopper. But those individual people never seem 
to be feeling those individual thoughts. I could 
like them as people. When they became People, 
and then Ideas, I ceased either to like them or 
to believe in them. 

The Crooked Mile also suffers from the 
fashionable conviction that a dead dramatic form 
can be brought back to life simply by redressing 
the corpse and changing its name. It is an old- 
fashioned British operetta set in a slum Ruritania 
where the princes have become gangsters and the 
princesses whores, while the quaint picturesque 
natives still have brains of gold and hearts of 
marshmallow. The plot is debased Runyon— 
something about a coloured female shoplifter 
who has to become respectable to adopt an orphan. 
The dialogue stumbles along on weak, sad puns 
(‘nuclear fission chips’) and weak jocular doub!e- 
entendres (‘that’s one thing a whore won't take 
lying down’). It is never spoken, and never 
deserves to be spoken, with anything but the 
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hollowly articulated, slow-motion emphasis of 
the traditional cue for a song. There is no 
choreography—simply ‘dance arrangements.’ 
. These get nowhere on a crowded set with a cast 
chosen for choral tonsils rather than terpsichoral 
toes. Most of the music is not only undistin- 
guished but pretentiously undistinguished. There 
are elaborate vocal arrangements which would 
sound grandiose for a Bernstein chorus. The 
direction is simply bemused and oddly intent 
on lining up the performers in a crocodile like 
a rush-hour bus queue. A Soho musical with 
book and lyrics by Peter Wildeblood, music by 
Peter Greenwell, dances by John Heawood, and 
direction Jean Meyer of the Comédie Frangaise 
—-I went to the Cambridge with the highest hopes. 
But The Crooked Mile ignores not only the 
lessons of West Side Story (after all, that is post- 
graduate work) but even the mistakes of Expresso 
Bongo. Bongo had at least a bite, an edge, an 
attitude which was critical and alert. The best 
things in Crooked Mile are some of Mr. Wilde- 
blood’s lyrics, which often have that style and 
charm which is so obviously absent from his 
dialogue, and Millicent Martin’s chromium steel 
and foam rubber doll of a tart. 

The Ark is another first play—a Biblical con- 
versation-piece, written with the pulpit eloquence 
of an old-style Primitive Baptist, on the theme 
“How Shall We Be Saved?’ Its author, James 
Saunders, intends us to find a parallel between 
the plight of Noah's family on the eve of the 
Flood and our family on the eve of the H-bomb. 
Unfortunately for him, and for us, the two situa- 
tions have little in common. If we only knew, on 
the same high authority as Noah, when we were 
going to be destroyed and how we could escape, 
then our present problem would be much 
simpler. Mr. Saunders realises this lack of con- 
gruity intermittently and attempts to maintain our 
interest by raising other problems, and by human- 
ising his Old Testament figures. But unfortu- 
nately, the human beings rarely show through the 
theology. Oscar Quitak manages to make Ham’s 
priggish stupidity both comic and engaging. 
Denholm Elliott and Patrick Allen pack as much 
dramatic impact as possible into their enigmatic 
roles full of unexplained furies and lethargies. 

Despite O’Casey, Bridie, Linklater, and even 
Sir David Lindsay, the war between the sects is no 
longer being fought with its old zeal. The war bet- 
ween the sexes is continually being interrupted by 
fraternisation between the combatants. But the 
war between old and young is continually warmed 
up with eager new recruits. Why The Chicken, like 
last year’s Oxford play at Edinburgh which be- 
came the successful Long and the Short and the 
Tall, set out to give us a ranker’s-eye view of life 
in one platoon. It opened in a derelict farm house 
where the new-town Teds relax between raids on 
the middle-aged enemy. Its author, John McGrath, 
brought back a frighteningly convincing intelli- 
gence report of life in the lower depths of 1959. 
Morale is high, morals are low. The commandoes 
of youth are well armed and massing for another 
attack. Mr. McGrath not only presented the docu- 
mentary evidence, he interpreted it convincingly. 
He lifted a hatch in the skull of each Ted and let 
us watch the wheels slowly revolve. The Oxford 
amateurs rose like sharks to his material. 

But Mr. McGrath was not convinced that in the 
theatre a demonstration is worth a dozen explana- 
tions. He wanted to tell us why and how this regi- 
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ment was raised and then rub our noses in the 
responsibility. This message was implicit in his 
first act. In his second act he insisted on making it 
explicit. Not only did his characters start taking up 
false attitudes and unconvincing postures but the 
language, too, began to deteriorate. No one in the 
first act would have dreamed of using such an 
unsayable, unthinkable phrase as ‘house-trained, 
twinkle-twinkle-little-star, bourgeois babies.’ The 
weakness of the play lay in the character of the 
busty, priggish female social worker from Oxford 
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who tries to infiltrate the Ted ranks and is almog 
infiltrated herself on a lonely mountain side by 
a randy youngster. She tries to link both halves 
instead she breaks them apart. Mr. McGrath 
should remove her from the centre of his actiog 
and give up the attempt to make her condescend. 
ing Florence Nightingale act sympathetic. The 
play lies in the Tingie and Doggie and Fairy-Face 
and Sad Sid and the dialogue and action should 
never try to escape from the limits of their 
world. 


Justice to Stockholm 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Opera 
| IN opera there are plenty of 
rs ¢ ¢ . 
AE Ocae cases Of music redeeming a 
boy dt poor libretto but none of the 


t opposite process. If the music is 
poor, so is the opera, and the 
noblest words in the world will 
not save it. The composer (in 
Kerman’s phrase) is the drama- 
tist. But unless the score of an opera is actually 
bad, that is, mediocre in itself and dramatically 
irrelevant, like the score of The Carmelites, a 
powerful libretto can sometimes carry it beyond 
itself. Just how much of the impact of Aniara 
comes from the direct, vivid appeal to the imagina- 
tion of a plot in which ‘our fevers’ menacing shapes 
are precise and alive’? How far is the music effec- 
tive because it cleverly illustrates a potent dramatic 
idea, without doing much more than that? After 
only two hearings I find it hard to separate the 
different elements, for all the confident noises 
emanating from some of the critics. Aniara is a 
superb piece of team work on the part both of poet, 
librettist and composer and of the Stockholm 
Royal Opera which presented it at Edinburgh. 
Blomdahl’s music has been condemned as eclectic. 
So is Stravinsky’s. So is nearly every composer 
worth his salt in the mid-twentieth century who is 
not either slavishly straitjacketed in post-Webern- 
ism or buried alive in the detritus of sonata form. 
Aniara combines serial devices, concrete and 
electronic music, jazz, folksong. But the accent, 
the style is the composer's own. And to my mind 
it not merely provides a musical soundtrack for 
the events of the drama, but penetrates and lights 
up on its own account the problems of a com- 
munity lost in the interstellar void. The immen- 
sity, the indifference of galactic space, far more 
real and terrible for men doomed to travel it 
endlessly, is deeply felt in the dispassionate, evenly 
moving, restrained yet anguished monologue of 
the astronomer and the calmly beautiful string 
writing which accompanies. (Throughout, the 
scoring has a masterly precision, delicacy and 
variety.) 

Many other moods are embodied in music that 
catches their timeless reverberations—the lonely 
ecstasy of the blind poetess rising in a wordless 
melisma of dazzling intensity above the muttered 
prayers of her disciples; the choral lament over 
the earth in ashes, the strange, underwater, far- 
off conversation of bells (electronically recorded), 
which seem to be sliding back into green ocean 
depths of remoter and remoter time and space, 


and which toll deeper than words could express 
the beauty of the world which man has squan- 
dered; and, at the beginning and end of the 
Opera, the torn-off, jagged, Webern-like frag. 
ments of brass and woodwind, the extraordinary 
silence of the single held double bass note, and 
the repeated violin harmonic petering out into 
nothingness, which convey a sense of emptiness 
and annihilation with much more than a superfi- 
cial cleverness. Not all Aniara is on this level 
But the total impact remains. 

The Stockholm company have had less than 
their due from critics. To have performed a work 
of the complexity and novelty of Aniara with such 
brilliant resource and confidence and visual in- 
vention (except for some dull choreography) was 
alone a massive achievement. Their Wozzeck may 
have lacked the masterly shape and orchestral 
smoothness that Kleiber gave to the Covent 
Garden performance, but it was vibrantly alive, 
and Anders Naslund, a baritone of artistry and 
intelligence who also excelled in Aniara, made a 
superb Wozzeck. Even the Rigoletto, sketchily 
staged and, in the name part, sung with hairshitt 
insensitivity of tone and phrasing, was the kind 
of performance that allows one to enjoy the 
music directly and leaves one freshly aware that 
Verdi, in this six-week tour de force, left hardly 
a bar untouched by genius. By contrast the 
Stockholm Walkiire was a stolid, lumberingly 
competent affair, impressive chiefly in sporting 
terms as evidence of what a powerful Wagneriaa 
team the Swedes can field on their own. 

The controversial Ballo in Maschera was 4 
splendidly wrong-headed affair. The flunkey-king 
with a foot in each camp may do for a Nordi¢ 
prince who is queer nor’-nor’-west, but he has 
nothing to do with Verdi. The Swedes let their zeal 
for a degree of historical authenticity which never 
concerned Verdi go to their heads, and in noticing 
that Gustav’s music has a prancing nimbleness, 
delicacy and flourish unprecedented in Verdi’ 
operas up to (and indeed well beyond) this point, 
fail to see that so has the music of all the charat 
ters in the work. Add to this the extraordinaty 
brilliance of Ragnar Ulfung’s sharp, sidelong, 
powdered, too-too-twittering King, and a differ 
ence in degree became in every sense a differen? 
in kind. Yet the style, pace and coherence of 
Goran Gentele’s masterly production and the 
drive ‘of the musical ensemble under Sixtet 
Ehrling were such that I revelled in evel 
minute. 
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The 
BOOK MAN 


2.20 NEXT SUNDAY 


Edited by Alan Pryce-Jones 
Introduced by J. W. Lambert 


On September 2oth, in this first programme of the 
new fortnightly series, Kingsley Amis and Kathleen 
Nott discuss with Colin Wilson his new book ‘ The 
Age of Defeat’, and Ivy Compton-Burnett talks about 
her latest novel, ‘The Heritage and its History’, 
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Invest in 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


to be sure! 





Sure that your savings are safe . . . that there will 
be no depreciation of your capital. Over 600,000 
investors throughout the country are a measure of the 
confidence shown in this great National Institution 
whose assets total over £304,000,000. 


Sure that your savings will earn an attractive rate 
of interest. The current rate is 3}°% per annum with 
income tax paid by the Society. This represents 
£5.6.1 when income tax is payable atthe standard rate. 


Sure that, should the need arise, withdrawals 
may be made at convenient notice with the interest 
paid right up to the date of withdrawal. 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON NW1 
ASSETS £304,000,000 


Member of The Building Societies Association 
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Fluid Form 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


| am fm Ask Any Girl, (Odeon, Leices- 
~ ont ter Square.) — Gold of 

@ oO Naples. (Cinephone.) 
ee Y SHirkLEY MAcLaINE is some- 
a thing that makes me believe in 


that outmoded concept, human 
progress. Because she seems to 
belong entirely to. the late 
Fifties, to be a kind of joint cause/result of 
fashion, and that cheers me up a good deal about 
the late Fifties. Funny, because her face isn’t 
specially memorable: not like Audrey Hepburn’s 
a few years ago, that suddenly seemed the esthetic 
answer (if only for a while) to all doubts about 
female appearance. Funny, too, because, although 
she has enormous style in one sense, she has no 
one unchanging style in the other sense: no ‘man- 
ner,’ recognisable and comfortably immutable. 
You could call her variety virtuosity if the word 
didn’t sound too cold, too merely technical; and 
every one of her roles seems as warmly and dis- 
concertingly herself as the next one. There was 
Hitchcock’s cool, witty young widow in that very 
difficult essay in the sick joke, The Trouble with 
Harry; Mike Todd’s rather glum and surprisingly 
little princess in Around the World in Eighty 
Days; the heartrending jilted adolescent in 
Hot Spell with social-realist haircut, cruelly 
plain; the kittenish and ravishingly pretty heroine 
of a piece of period fluff, The Matchmaker; 
Sinatra’s dyed floosie in Some Came Running, her 
actual shape and size looking quite altered for the 
purpose (though they can’t have been all that 
much, which just proves her fluidity, if I may put 
it so, of form). 

Now she turns up as something she hasn’t done 
before: our old friend the ingénue, the country 
girl whose luggage is stolen from under her feet 
the moment she sets them in New York. Ask Any 
Girl (director : Charles Walters; ‘U’ certificate) is 
a neat, wholesome, jolly little comedy in the man- 
ner of those they made in (yes, I must say it again) 
the Thirties, whose comic conventions, including 
heroine-in-hero’s-pyjamas, it guys amiably now 
and then: But its jolliness depends less on the script 
than on Miss MacLaine, who can say something 
like: ‘I was a good girl last night—good and wet’ 
as if it were the wittiest thing since—well, at 
least Lubitsch; and, adding: ‘Mother would have 
been proud of me’ (with shot of the rain dripping 
off her hatbrim), send the audience into convul- 
sions. Why? Because all the right godmothers gave 
Shirley MacLaine the way of making words sound 
amusing, and with a flick of foot or finger or eye- 
brow summing up a situation, making a point. 

The film guys the advertising game by selling a 
man a subliminal wife; or rather getting at him 
subliminally till he reaches the point of wanting 
(a) a wife and (b) a particular wife (Miss Mac- 
Laine). And it uses the hoary Shakespearean trick 
(Rosalind / Orlando, etc.) of having lessons in love 
given by the wrong person till he becomes the right 
person; of gradually bringing sexual awareness in 
where it wasn't quite meant to be. In this case 
David Niven, as the old drear, teaches Miss Mac- 
Laine how to catch his young brother, Gig Young; 


catching her, and of course himself, in the process. 
Well, we all know it, having seen a hundred and 
one films where it happened before; but Mr. Niven 
(deadpan) and Miss MacLaine (wide-eyed) man- 
age it all so deftly that it seems fresh, and even, at 
moments, surprising. And Miss MacLaine, being 
an original, never quite stops being surprising. 

I read an Italian novel not long ago about a 
pair of young writers whose idea of glamour was 
London, preferably the docks at night in a fog. 
They went to Naples for a day and were appalled. 
Which just shows the subjective nature of 
glamour. 

But Naples is rather like Andalusia, a foreigners’ 
shop window to the country. Andalusia cashes in 
on everything foreigners expect of Spain, which 
tends to annoy other Spaniards with perfectly 
Spanish regions of their own and not a flamenco 
singer within miles; and Naples, in the same sort 
of way, is a kind of concentrated purée of all that 
foreigners expect of Italy, so that to anyone who 
doesn’t know the country the word ‘Italian’ 
generally conjured images that are purely Neapoli- 
tan. Yet the Neapolitan flavour is something of an 
acquired taste. From Tuscany, say, Naples seems 


Television 


a foreign country; so de Sica’s effort to epitomige 
its spirit, Gold of Naples (‘A’ certificate), mug 
seem, from there, something quite specialised and 
non-national. 

De Sica has taken a number of incidents, based 
on stories by Giuseppe Marotta, and used them 
with loving and slightly selfconscious dexterity to 
show the exuberance, variety, richness and pathos 
of Neapolitan life; above all, of the Neapolitan 
spirit. It is more an essay in the spirit of a place 
(though there is hardly any landscape about it, and 
everything is done through the human face and 
figure) than in the fortunes of individual people; 
and the extraordinarily fine acting seems some. 
how subordinate to its surroundings, to crowds 
and streets, staircases and lifts and balconies and 
hideous huge bedrooms. There are some wonder. 
ful set pieces, ironically but not unaffectionately 
observed: a huge middle-class wedding; a scene 
of conventional grief after a death, with the hus- 
band staging conventional suicides, glancing 
round to make sure he climbs just a second too late 
over the railings and will be rescued in time, 
Sophia Loren, Neapolitan herself, seems authentic 
as a handsome pizza-seller; Silvana Mangano 
rather less so as a prostitute. The incomparable 
Totd is as moving as ever; the almost as incon. 
parable de Sica (who acts in it as well as directing) 
as stylish. The surprise comes from a small boy 
called Piero Bilancioni, who, without any acting 
experience, plays cards as movingly and as styl 
ishly as either. 


Play-Time 


By PETER FORSTER 


IN this medium which is for- 


ever conveying reality yet 
ees seldom distilling it into art, a 
; ‘ writer of Mr. Clive Exton’s 
quality deserves the compliment 

Mi of careful attention because his 





potential is more exciting than 

his achievements to date. Even 
so, his play about a few down-and-outs in a doss- 
house, No Fixed Abode, sticks in my memory 
more vividly than any new television play last 
year, and I suppose it could be argued that con- 
firmation of his talent lies in the fact that his 
second play, The Silk Purse, presented last Friday, 
was nothing like as good. The third hurdle is the 
one that finds out who are the stayers. 

For twenty minutes The Silk Purse was quite 
brilliant. Granada is the most class-conscious of 
television companies, and this seemed the 
epitome of all the best in Granada drama. Christ- 
mas morning, a well-born girl has married secretly 
and, socially, beneath her; now she has to intro- 
duce her husband to her parents, a near-alcoholic 
father who has come down to selling typewriters, 
a Mamma desperately trying to keep a stiff U lip. 
The preliminaries went splendidly, with a searing, 
controlled, bitchy bitterness about the writing as 
the Colonel’s lady faced the prospect of an 
O’Grady in the family. Gillian Lind caught 
exactly the memsahib note, one’s only reservation 
being that this was a superb theatrical perfor- 


mance, whereas Sylvia Kay as the daughter 
embodied that characteristic of television acting 

‘ at its rare best of seeming to be the part she played. 
If I pass Miss Lind on the street I shall be 
tempted to congratulate her on her performane®; 
if I ever see Miss Kay I shall be convinced that this 
is the girl who was having that trouble with her 
family. Large-ish, equable, affectionate, well 
meaning, sensible and rather silly, the girl rang 
exactly true to her times and circumstances. This 
kind of acting is almost anti-histrionic, a glove-il 
of player and reality. The first natural break for 
adverts seemed more than ever an_ intolerable 
misnomer. 

But then Mr. Exton threw it all away. The 
young husband turned out to be merely a cok 
lection of chips in search of a shoulder; there were 
passages about the defects of expensive education 
whieh were superficial with a depressing ring of 
sincerity behind them; and the dénouement turned 
on the father’s confession that his misery derived 
from knowing that his own father had been, of al 
bathetic revelations, an engine-driver! What i 
happened one can only guess—perhaps in a desire 
to pay off some old scores Mr. Exton was swinging 
too blindly. Here were all the component parts 
except compassion. For twenty minutes Mr. Exto® 
drew vivid characters, but to explain people y% 
must be able to understand them, and when he 
to move on to explanations the play went to piece 
The decline was helped by a clever, wrong P& 
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formance by Donald Pleasence as the father. The 
need here was surely for the sad, unfunny side of 
the kind of chump Cyril Raymond and the late 
Basil Radford played so well and often; Mr. 
Pleasence is an artist in the sardonic, incapable 
of simulating unintelligence, and so Mr. Exton’s 
failings were emphasised by an actor who clearly 
could not believe some of the lines put in his 
mouth. 

As an example of Pleasence on form in the right 
part there was his play-stealing Egyptian doctor 
a few nights before in Shaw’s The Millionairess, 
with his wary eyes and witty eyelids, avocado- 
pear complexion and soft, self-communing voice. 
The 1935 version of Shaw’s perennial New 
Woman was played by Dawn Addams, who 
seemed to have come to the part mainly by way of 
publicity, doubtless to the envious despair of a 
dozen other young actresses who would have given 
anything to play it, but had only experience and 
achievement to offer as qualifications. Not until 
the very end did Miss Addams’s eyes smile along 
with her face, but she was handsome and per- 
fectly adequate, and the part remains a star part. 
though the play, had it been submitted unsolicited 
by an unknown author, would very likely, and not 
unreasonably, have been rejected. 

The serialisation of The History of Mr. Polly, 
by G.B.S.’s old sparring partner, H. G. Wells, 
makes sprightly viewing, despite rather leaden 
production and a Polly who is too actorish. Wells 
scores over Shaw in that the latter’s characters 
are extravagant fantasies of his own creation, and 
thus as strong or weak in wit as his own imagina- 
tion at any particular moment, whereas Wells re- 
inforces imagination with observation of recognis- 
able life. I still smile to recall the relish with which 
the incomparable Gladys Henson, as Mr. Polly's 
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aunt, greeted him at the funeral tea: ‘Know ‘im? 
I’ve dandled ‘im!’ And Richard Caldicott as 
Harold Johnson, reacting to Polly’s illustrated 
Boccaccio: ‘Bit free, isn’t it?’ Then when Polly 
explained that it is simply a matter of ladies and 
gentlemen telling each other stories—after a long. 
puzzled pause: ‘But couldn't they have done it 
properly dressed?’ 

The variety occasion of the fortnight was un- 
doubtedly An Evening with Fred Astaire, which 
won all the awards on American TV last season. 
The opening shot showed simply neat little feet 
starting to tap restlessly in a white, spotlight circle, 
then gradually the camera drew back to show the 
familiar faun-figure silhouette; the titles that fol- 
lowed were unnecessary, and as the ageless elf 
demonstrated yet again the triumph of charm over 
voice, the whole hour went far too fast. 

One other remarkable event on ITV recently 
was that, after several whole weeks without writing 
a new play, and seeming in fact content merely 
to script two or three serials a week, Mr. Ted 
Willis came up with a new full-length play, and 
it was actually first-class. No bogus sociology, no 
cockney coppers or golden-hearted boarding- 
house-keepers, all characters adult and white, just 
an excellent straightforward thriller about a 
political refugee trying to escape from an Iron- 
Curtain country on a routine British airline flight. 
Admirable direction by John Moxey; Dorothy 
Tutin an air hostess to the life; Anthony Quayle 
having great fun keeping up the accent as Chief of 
Police: and all in all as suspense-ful an hour as 
any on the screen for a long time. A combination 
of the best in Mr. Willis and Mr. Exton would 
make quite a playwright, rather like the two tenors 
in the O. Henry story, with one lung each and a 
voice together. 


World Tennis, Inc. 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


WIMBLEDON is SW19. Each year 
at the All-England Club a ten- 
nis tournament is held. Its 
importance to those who are 
dedicated to the Season, but 
who have been dilatory in 
applying for tickets, can be 
gathered from advertisements 
in The Times Personal column: 





Wims_epon.—Will exchange two good Centre 
Court seats, Ladies’ Finals, for two Medea stalls, 
Covent Garden. 

The equation thus implied—Bueno equals Callas 
~—tells us more about the right people and their 
balanced attitude towards life than about the 
lennis. For the record, men attend Wimbledon 
Wearing school or club ties, the older ones peruse 
the debs, the younger ones the mums. It is 
fashionable to taste strawberries and cream and 
© comment casually on the origin of the ball 
boys in their purple and green shirts. The largest 
*towd attends on the first day; it is not until things 
are becoming more ordered that one may sit 
behind the competitors’ seats and watch Ameri- 
“a8 men holding hands with French women. 
Even then there are furtive glances lest Dr. Billy 
Graham should be around. Nothing more need 


be said about Wimbledon save that the Gentle- 
men’s Singles Championship entitles its winner 
to keep silver replicas of the two Challenge Cups, 
also that the present champion, Olmedo, hardly 
ranks among the world’s best half-dozen players. 

Wembley is the scene of the FA Cup Final. In 
addition there is a covered court where next week 
World Tennis, Inc., will stage a tournament 
which coincides with the Ring at Covent Garden. 
No equation will be implied in The Times Per- 
sonal column, partly because Hotter is not Callas 
and partly, as the house agents will confirm, 
because Wembley is not Wimbledon. Tennis at 
Wembley is democratic, the umpire and linesmen 
preferring the anonymity of dinner jackets and 
red carnations. Indeed, Wembley would be 
wholly unbearable were it not for the breath- 
taking quality of the tennis. Nothing more need 
be said save that the members of World Tennis, 
Inc., are rewarded with money. Last year Richard 
Gonzales, who is just about king of the profes- 
sional jungle—anyway when Lew Hoad is not 
listening—cleared $180,000 from striking balls 
and endorsing equipment. 

The President of World Tennis, Inc., is Jack 
Kramer, whose name is not mentioned in some 
circles. The Wimbledon champion of 1947, 
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Kramer was still spry enough two years ago to 
beat Gonzales at Wembley. About the same time 
that he went into big business, the Australian 
Dinny Pails threw up a £12 a week job as a 
salesman for £300 as a tennis pro. Four years 
later another Australian, Frank Sedgman, ob- 
served the beckoning Kramer finger. So, too, did 
the public who were keen that the Americans 
should be beaten in the Davis Cup. Came 
Sedgman’s wedding and there was a nice little 
present of £5,473 from public subscription. 
Sedgman took the hint and delayed turning pro- 
fessional for a year. The Wimbledon winners of 
1955-56-57, Trabert and Hoad, also forsook the 
Centre Court; so did Rosewall, who, like 
Gonzales, never bothered to win Wimbledon. Of 
all the post-war champions of SW19 Kramer 
now has five in his circus. No one doubts they 
were the best of the bunch. 

The only men left in amateur tennis are those 
whom Kramer hasn’t asked. A harsh generalisa- 
tion perhaps, but just about the truth. Once in 
the circus everyone does well so long as he lasts. 
For his recent American tour Kramer took 
$90,000 and split it into sixty parcels of $1,500 
each (the number of stops on the tour), with 
the feature winner earning $600 and the loser 
$300. In the supporting match the loser had to 
be content with $200, a negligible sum perhaps, 
but one which meant that the least successful 
member of World Tennis, Inc., was guaranteed 
£4,300 for two months’ work. 

Compare the lot of the amateur. He probably 
has a job with a firm of tennis equipment manu- 
facturers, but spends most of the year away from 
the office. Until a few months ago he was per- 
mitted to take part in tournaments outside his 
own country for 150 days a year. This figure has 
since been amended to 210 days, but, and this 
is the vital ruling, he may draw no more than 
£5 a day for expenses. Clearly the amateur is 
not meant to save for his old age, he simply lives 
comfortably while in the amateur circuit. What 
every sensible amateur must hope for is marriage 
to a city tycoon’s daughter. 

If tennis permitted a Gentlemen vy. Players 
match the present programme would read some- 
thing like: 

A. Olmedo v. Gonzales, R. A. 
N. A. Fraser v. Hoad, L. A. 
B. Mackay v. Rosewall, K. R. 
R. Laver v. Trabert, T. 


L. Ayala v. Sedgman, F. 
R. Emerson v. Cooper, A. 


How many sets would the amateurs take? 
Colour is slowly being drained from the amateur 
game, as witness the 1959 Wimbledon when the 
forty-four-year-old Mulloy was about the only 
personality. The tragedy lies in professionalism’s 
implications, that in future Wimbledon will 
probably never see a great player at his peak. 
Most are lured into the paid ranks at an early 
age (Gonzales was twenty-one, Hoad and Rose- 
wall twenty-three) some years before they may 
reasonably be expected to be at their best. Again, 
Wimbledon is unlikely to see the great player 
worthily extended by a man of his own class. 
Hoad and company are finer players today than 
they would have been had they remained as 
amateurs; it is constant conflict with masters 
which raises their game by that extra amount. 
All that the professional circus lacks is tradi- 
tion. It is hard to feel any great emotion when 
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one maestro is confronted by another with only 
£s. d. at stake. But give the professionals their 
Wimbledon or Davis Cup and you add soul to 
superlative skill. When that happens amateur 
tennis must surely give way to reason and come 
to terms with Kramer or others. The problem 
is not an easy one to solve, for it is Wimbledon’s 
money which keeps the game alive in this 
country. But whichever way we feel about 
integration of one kind or another, let us 
remember what we are missing. The great Tilden 
could win Wimbledon at the age of thirty-seven 
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(at fifty-two he could beat Perry, who was sixteen 
years his junior!); today he would almost cer- 
tainly be ineligible. Had the circus existed in 
the Twenties, Wimbledon might have lost not 
only Tilden but the French cavaliers as well. 
After all, it is a lot to expect of a man who likes 
playing tennis that he should turn down $100,000 
a year not for appearing more often but for 
appearing only against the top opposition. 
Wimbledon, with its past and its unrivalled press 
facilities, must always have sentiment on its side; 
reason is in residence with World Tennis, Inc. 


Heating 


By LESLIE 


For years, because of our senti- 
mental notions about roaring 
open fires, we have sent 80 per 
ceat. of our increasingly costly 
fuel up the chimney, turning 
our backs on thermal insulation 
and treating all criticism of this 
inefficiency with generous con- 
tempt. Less than | per cent. of British houses have 
central heating, full or partial. True, the number 
being built (privately, on the whole) with some 
form of central heating is rising, but what about 
the more than 99 per cent. already built without? 

During the past few years a lot of work has 
been done on the smaill-bore pipe system of cen- 
tral heating, which is said to be cheaper and in 
many ways more effective than the old large-pipe 
system installed in some big houses. Only in tall 
two- or three-storey houses is it possible to get a 
really good ‘head’ of circulation to ensure a satis- 
factory convection flow round the whole circuit. 
The wide bore of the pipes is demanded by the 
need to reduce resistance to flow, and small circuits 
are most economical. With the small pipe, using 
copper, which is resistant to acid waters, less metal 
is used, which lowers the initial cost, and a pump 
keeps the flow constant. Modern glandless pumps 
are leakproof, vibration-free and practically noise- 
less, and their electricity consumption can be as 
little as one kilowatt-hour in 24 hours for a 
medium-sized house. Naturally, the cost will de- 
pend on the heat losses of the b-tilding itself, and 
upon the method of water heating employed. 

There is much that could be said here about in- 
sulation, so little understood in Britain that legis- 
lation has been necessary to compel proprietors 
ef industrial buildings to do something about 
wasted heat. I hope to deal later with the domes- 
tic aspects of this complex subject. 

Meanwhile I have been trying to discover some 
basis on which to compare the costs for different 
fuels heating an average size small-bore hot-water 
system. When looking at the bare figures (which 
can only be approximate) remember that there 
are ‘non-monetary’ advantages as well. For in- 
stance, with gas or electricity there are no storage 
or ash-disposal problems, and no stoking. With 
oil, an external storage tank is obligatory. With 
solid fuels there are gravity feed and other semi- 
automatic systems of stoking, but they are gener- 
ally available on the large boilers only, and ash 
has still to be got rid of, 
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First, the cost of installation. Rarely will it be 
under £200 to £250 in a new house, and in one 
already built it could be as high as £450-£500, 
depending on the floor area. This excludes roof 
insulation, automatic switching and the cost of 
hot-water pipes from the cylinder to the fittings. 
Partial central heating with large-bore systems 
(indirect for preference) is, of course, cheaper. 

The Coal Utilisation Council publish a folder 
(from 3 Upper Belgrave Street, London, SW1) 
showing comparative central-heating and hot- 
water costs for the four basic types of fuel. 
Assuming a weekly consumption of 30 therms 
(3 million B.t.u.) in a small house in cold weather, 
a boiler with an hourly rating of 45,000 B.t.u., 
would be needed. By ‘small house’ is meant 
three bedrooms; about 1,000-1,200 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Weekly cost is based on a fifteen-hour day 
and a thirty-week heating season, of which four 
weeks are at maximum heat, eight at three-quar- 
ters and eighteen at half of maximum. There is 
still heat loss to consider, but it is so variable that 
the CUC have to leave it out of the calculation. 

With solid fuel costing £8 a ton, the weekly 
cost of using coal in a hand-fired sectional boiler 
(the usual method) would be 18s. 8d.; using an- 
thracite in a gravity-feed boiler, 13s. 4d. The cost 
of coke is not given for this rating of boiler, but 
for a boiler rated at 100,000 B.t.u. an hour (hand- 
fired) the weekly cost of burning coke at £8 a ton 
would be 50s. 8d., coal (underfeed stoker) 46s. 7d., 
and anthracite (gravity feed) 34s. 8d. These discrep- 
ancies arise from the great differences in thermal 
efficiency of the three fuels. Quality for quality, 
the variation can be as much as 30 per cent., and 
the burning efficiency of the appliance can differ 
by 10-15 per cent. between a hand-fired boiler and 
the gravity-feed type. 

Reverting to the small house example, the 
weekly cost of gas (excluding the standing charge) 
runs from 25s. 3d. for 1s. Id. a therm districts (if 
any) to 46s. 8d. where it costs as much as 2s. a 
therm. Electricity (ignoring standing charges 
again) varies from 31s. 11d. a week where the 
unit charge is 0.7d. to 57s. where the unit costs 
14d. The weekly cost of burning oil in a sectional 
boiler with a simple burner can vary from 28s. 8d., 
using cheap oil at Is. 34d. a gallon, to 35s. 1d. 
using oil at 1s. 7d. a gallon. Again the thermal 
efficiency of both town gases and fuel oils varies 
quite widely, and cheapness is no criterion for 
preference. With oil the user has a choice, of 


course. With town gas it’s take it or burn some 
thing else. 

It is clear that the solid fuels are cheaper but 
more trouble, just as electricity and gas are the 
least trouble and the dearest. The CUC’s booklet 
Central Heating for Houses (2s. 6d.), has useful 
information on costs and is a good guide to 
modern systems. There is also a helpful chapter 
in Eric Bird’s House Maintenance for the Intelli- 
gent Owner (A. and C. Black, 15s.). When choos. 
ing appliances, consult the CUC’s Approved List, 
revised each February. 

Warm-air heating has made progress in recent 
years in this country (I am aware that the Romans 
had it). There are a number of systems available 
using automatic solid-fuel, oil- or gas-fired boilers, 
and they vary in capacity. The Potterton Minor, 
for instance, will do no more than supply ‘back. 
ground’ warmth (usually taken to be 50-55° F) 
for a small dwelling of 860-1,000 sq. ft. Prices are 
not quoted, again because of the varied require. 
ments of users. With such installations, as with 
underfloor heating units (which have to go in 
when the house is built), it is essential to have an 
estimate. It is unlikely, however, that a warm-air 
installation in a new house will cost much less 
than £200-£300. There is little data yet on oper- 
ating costs. 

A crop of space-heating devices is now coming 
on the market, and I can do no more here than 
mention them in case a reader should spot one of 
them as meeting a special need. There are the elec- 
tric carpet heaters (big brothers of the electric 
blanket), actually underlays with built-in ele 
ments. Among these the Isopad costs just over 
£15 for an underlay measuring 9 feet by 6 feet. 
There is skirting heating (a form of water heating), 
and there is electrical wall heating. There are the 
new panel radiators, no more than 4 inch thick, 
for water-heating systems, and the tubular elec 
tric heaters, some of which are portable. 

The Building Centre, Store Street, is worth a 
visit by bewildered householders. The permanent 
exhibition is an education, and all queries are 
promptly, sensibly and objectively answered. 

* * a» 

Cyril Ray writes: I cannot tell you what the 
Vintners buy one half so precious as the Goods 
they sell, but I can report what some of them 
have been drinking, for I attended the dinner 
they gave to Mr. Alfred Langenbach, to celebrate 
his eightieth birthday, and his diamond jubilee ia 
the wine trade. Let. me not tantalise you by 
smacking my lips over the Niersteiner Hipping 
Riesling hochfeine Beerenauslese 1934, for there 
is none left for you—we polished off the last 
twenty-two bottles in the world that very night- 
but it is worth noting that the banquet began and 
ended with sparkling wines. A light Langenbach 
sparkling mosel was served as an aperitif, and 
duly and deliciously freshened the palate for the 
fine food to follow. After dinner, with the 
dessert, we sat over a fuller, fruitier Langenbach 
‘Privat’ Brut Sekt. Both wines are available # 
about a guinea or 22s. a bottle—the mosel from 
Dolamore and from Saccone and Speed, among 
others, and the hock from Hatch, Mansfield and 
from Justerini’s. I like this custom of servilg 
sparkling wines as aperitifs and desserts, and thes 
non-vintage Germans are cheaper than chai 
pagne, less austerely dry, and good value fo 
money. 
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PARTY POLITICAL BROADCASTS 

Sir—Nearly every statement of importance in the 
paragraph dealing with party political broadcasts in 
‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ in your issue of September 
11 was inaccurate. The meeting referred to was not 
‘between the Whips.’ There was no heated discussion. 
BBC and ITA representatives were present. The fact 
is that whenever an announcement is made of the 
impending dissolution of Parliament, a meeting 
between the broadcasting authorities and the party 
leaders takes place in order to settle outstanding 
questions relating to the election series of broadcasts. 
The meeting on this occasion was expedited at the 
request of the BBC as quick decisions had to be made 
about broadcasts in the current annual series which 
had been booked to take place after the announce- 
ment of impending dissolution. 

To found insults on a series of inaccuracies is 
indeed an exercise in squalid journalism.—Yours 
faithfully, 

IAN JACOB 
Director-General 
Broadcasting House, W1 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 

book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


LIVING AMONG ASIANS 

Sin—Two years ago I wrote in the Spectator that 
three steps taken then would save us many British 
lives and territories. I listed them as knowledge of the 
local languages, a course in manners for those British 
going overseas and a ban on joining clubs that drew 
a colour bar, for all in the service, armed or other- 
wise, of the British Government. 

This drew a stream of indignant letters stressing 
that English was quite enough for South-East Asia, 
and that our English-language press was doing a fine 
job. 

In the light of all tht happened since, in Cyprus. 
Africa and South-East Asia, I do not need to com- 
Ment. But it is wise for all of us who value the per- 
Petuation of the Commonwealth to read the speech 
Tecently made by the Minister of Culture to the 
Union of Journalists in Singapore. After quoting a 
Passage from the Singapore Journalist (which was 
reproduced in the Spectator last year) he went on to 
Say: ‘There are many shocks ahead, far-reaching 
and extensive changes, and if newspapers do not 
keep their readers properly informed [the context 
Shows that he was referring to English-language 
Rewspapers, local and national] then they will suffer 
far greater shocks.’ 

You cannot keep people informed unless you know 
the language; as the Minister pointed out, ‘If you 
fic. the British and the English-speaking Asians] want 
t0 survive as a cultural group, your union should im- 
Press on all its members the necessity of familiarising 
yourself with the national language’—in this case 
Malay. Although directed to the English-speaking 
journalists in Singapore, the warning should be 
heeded by all Englishmen residing in Asia and in 
Africa; and brought to the notice of every mess and 
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embassy and consulate, branch of the British Coun- 
cil, information office and business house now work- 
ing overseas.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


* 


Sir.—Earlier this year you were good enough to print 
my letter in which I claimed that it was easier for a 
British subject to find a job, and a wife, in Thailand 
than in the British colony of Singapore. 

Rather surprisingly, the new People’s Action 
Party Government in Singapore has officially under- 
lined, instead of erased, these difficulties, not only 
by publicly confirming the Immigration Depart- 
ment’s discouraging restrictions, but by issuing a 
warning to Singaporean spinsters pointing out that, 
should they marry aliens (the British are included in 
this category), they will either have to quit the island 
with their husbands when the latters’ temporary re- 
sidence permits expire, or live on alone there. 

I suppose George Edinger is right after all with 
his findings, and the accumulation of years of bitter- 
ness and resentment against our colonial men and 
methods has corroded any humanitarian—or ‘domes- 
tic Commonwealth’—aspects of the ‘problem.’ 

But I could not repress a smile when Mr. 
Rajaratnam, the Minister of Culture, tried to explain 
to me why it was unlikely that his Government 
would reciprocate the British Government’s gesture 
in awarding UK citizenship to Singaporeans by 
offering the same facilities to the natives of Great 
Britain. There was the constant risk, he pointed out, 
of large-scale Indian immigration, and he feared that 
Indians might somehow take advantage of such a 
measure. 

However, he did agree with me when I suggested 
that the chances of a large, or even a small-scale 
immigration-to-Singapore movement from the rest- 
less and discontented inhabitants of Great Britain 
were negligible. 

There are, indeed, much nicer places than Singa- 
pore, and they can be found anywhere in Thailand, 
where to be British is, in my experience, an asset, 
thanks to our grandfathers’ wisdom in refraining 
from trying to force British rule there-—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID MORRIS 
c/o The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpn., 
Orchard Road, Singapore 


RECOGNITION FOR THE GOOD DRIVER 
Sirn.—Mr. Giles Playfair’s proposal of an official 
‘badge of honour’ (September 4), to be attached to 
the good driver's car, would, like the proposed forma- 
tion of a ‘National Association of Good Drivers’ to 
accompany it, hardly improve the climate for good 
drivers who have no time for such frivolity. 

Drivers who do not respect authority are already 
out of control, fit only to be dispossessed of their 
licences to drive. 

The fact that overmuch consideration is given to 
mercy for inexcusable motoring offences is, in itself, 
an infliction keeping the law at a distance. 

When, by Spartan application of the law, road 
casualties decrease, as they will, to a remarkable 
extent, there will then exist a little room, not much, 
for consideration of a first offence plea for mitigation 
of the law.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY SCOTT BRADSHAW 
39 Hillhouses Lane, Sheffield,7 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Playfair’s concern with ‘criminally bad 
drivers’ is justified, but I don’t like the sound of his 
assessment of a good driver. Certainly there should 
be a corps d'élite of motorists, with a badge to show 
membership, and maybe privilege granted by the 
authorities, so that drivers will give their right arm 
to join its ranks. But in the name of St, Christopher 
may eligibility not be ‘automatic for all those who 
have held a driver's licence for five consecutive years 
without a conviction of any kind’! What a driver 
hasn't done is not important; it’s what he’s likely to 
do, if his lucks runs out on him. 

The only way to determine a man’s fitness to join 
it is to match his ability against the highest standards 
known—those of the Metropolitan Police Driving 
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School. The value of these standards is on record. 
When the schoo! was opened in 1935 the accident rate 
in the Force was one in every 9,000 miles. By 1954 
(the last year for which figures are available) the 
rate was down to one in every 72,987 miles. 

As far as I know there is only one motoring organi- 
sation in the country that insists on comparable 
standards before granting membership, and that is 
the Institute of Advanced Motorists. No amount of 
money will buy one of their badges—-only a high 
standard of driving. If there are going to be super- 
motorisis then the Institute’s standards make an ex- 
cellent rallying-point.—Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL OXLEY 
1 Thurlow Road, Hampstead, NW3 


* 


Sirk,—. . . to introduce at this stage of our develop- 
ment a system of rewards for abiding by the rules of 
our complex society could lead to odd results. 
Would Mr. Playfair suggest a badge or a discount for 
shoppers who have not been convicted of shop- 
lifting ?—Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL SHERRARD 
2 Crown Office Row, Temple, EC4 


‘THE CONTROL OF THE PURSE’ 


Sir,—Mr. Davenport's review of my book The Con- 
trol of the Purse (Spectator, August 14) lays down @ 
very dangerous constitutional doctrine which, I feel, 
must not be allowed to stand uncontradicted. It is 
contained in the following passage : 

What Dr. Einzig does not seem to allow for 
is that the strict financial control exercised by 
the fierce Treasury watch-dogs who can, and 
often do, mangle the estimates and supplemen- 
taries of the spending departments before they 
can be tabled in the House is, in effect, a delega- 
tion of the parliamentary control of government 
expenditure. 

Towards the turn of the century the Commons 
gradually abandoned their function of scrutinising 
estimates, Nothing was said about delegating their 
power to the Treasury. I challenge Mr. Davenport to 
quote any authoritative pronouncement in such a 
sense—if he can. A. J. Balfour and others favouring 
the change simply argued that it was much more 
interesting to spend Parliament’s time on debating 
broad policies than on scrutinising expenditure items. 
But now Mr. Davenport and several other reviewers 
of my book came out with the doctrine that, in 
scrutinising estimates, the Treasury is acting on behalf 
of Parliament. 

History appears to be repeating itself. After the 
Revolution of 1688 the view was adopted that since 
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THE LIFE OF 


Savonarosa 


by Roberto Ridolfi 


“a biographical masterpiece” 
“This biography can be com- 

mended without reservation. y 
Marchese Ridolfi is one of 
the leading historical writers 
of Italy. . . . To a profound 
knowledge of the sources and 
a scholarly style, he adds a 
rare impartiality.” — The 
Times. ‘Marchese Ridolfi 
adopts a. point of view 
refreshing in its novelty. ... To read #@ 
this book is as fascinating as to listen 
to a living Non-juror or Fifth Monarchy 
Man.”-—Alfred Duggan in The Daily 
Telegraph. “A biographical master- 
piece.” —Osservatore Romano. 35s. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


by W. Z. Laqueur. ‘‘Anyone interested in 
Middle Eastern problems must be grateful to 
Mr. — once again for his scholarship. He 
has produced an absorbing analysis.” = 

—The Times. 35s. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN 
CHANGING AFRICA 


by Sir Andrew Cohen. ‘“Instructive and 
stimulating in the highest degree.” —The Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘“Much value.””— The Listener. 
“Highly readable.”"— The*New Statesman. ‘‘Pene- 
trating analysis.””—Michael Blundell in 





The Sunday Times. 12/6 
ZEN AND JAPANESE 
CULTURE 


by D. T. Suzuki. “An amiable, intelligent 
account. A book, worth your time and 
money.”— Christopher Logue in The New 
Statesman. ‘This delightful book.” — ~ 

The New York Times. With 69 plates. 33S. 
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by John Becker, illustrated by Virginia 
Campbell. A charming book of rhymes, full of 
wit, gaiety and — A perfect present for 
a rather special under-eight. Published 

on 11th September. 12/6 
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Parliament now controlled the executive there was 
no longer any need for parliamentary control of 
expenditure. This misconception resulted in a set- 
back of progress towards Parliament's financial 
control, and it was not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that a stage was reached that could 
easily have been reached in 1688. 

And now once more we hear the argument that 
Parliament is safe in giving the executive a free hand 
in fixing its own expenditure without interference by 
the Commons. Let the branches of the executive fight 
it out amongst themselves! Parliament can wash its 
hands of it by simply taking the line that one of the 
branches of the executive is in effect acting as its 
representative. 

I readily admit that Treasury control is very effec- 
tive. If we had to choose between scrutiny by the 
Commons or by the Treasury I should unhesitatingly 
favour the latter. But the dilemma does not arise. 
There is no reason why the existing Treasury control 
should not be reinforced by adding to it an effective 
form of parliamentary control. It would greatly 
strengthen the hands of Treasury officials engaged 
in scrutinising estimates if the spending departments 
were aware that Parliament is taking an active in- 
terest in estimates instead of passing them unchanged 
as a pure matter of form. I know for a fact that 
Treasury officials would welcome such support, 
especially when the balance of power within the 
Government is such as to make it difficult for them 
to overcome resistance to economies. 

Mr. Davenport himself is a new convert to the 
doctrine of allowing the executive a free hand in 
determining its own expenditure. In his book Parlia- 
ment and the Taxpayer he came out most emphati- 
cally in favour of a detailed examination of estimates 
by the Committee of Supply, in addition to a much 
more thorough-going scrutiny by the Estimates 
Committee. And now he wants to provide constitu- 
tional foundations for the deplorable practice of 
passing all estimates without any parliamentary 
scrutiny whatsoever, by claiming that the Treasury 
is acting as Parliament’s representative. Once this 
conception is adopted it would amount to a formal 
renunciation by Parliament of its privilege to control 
estimates.—Y ours faithfully, 

PAUL EINZIG 
120 Cliffords Inn, EC4 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Sir,—I really cannot follow Miss Garbutt’s state- 
ment in your issue of September 4 that the Good 
Housekeeping Institute is ‘the only body which 
guarantees to the consumer repayment of his money 
if he is not satisfied with the product he purchases.’ 

On the only occasion that I have made a complaint 
to the Institute I even had to write again pressing 
for a reply which, when received, offered no answer 
to the substance of my complaint and offered no 
form of compensation or refund. 

Since I certainly was not satisfied with the product 
purchased perhaps Miss Garbutt will now tell me 
how to enforce the guarantee? Yours faithfully, 

R. S. TAYLOR 
54 Blakemere Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


FALLING PRICES 

Sir,—In his article on falling prices in your 57th 
Financial Survey, Mr. Hollis appears to adopt an 
unduly defeatist attitude. 

During two periods in the history of this country, 
from 1810 to 1850, and again from 1873 to 1896, the 
general level of prices fell by 50 per cent. and 60 per 
cent. respectively. In both cases the fall was due to 
more efficient methods of production; and in the 
second period, improvements in transport played an 
important part, During both periods there was a 
considerable improvement in real income per head 
of the rapidly growing population. 

Mr. Hollis admits that where an article has been 
taxed, it is reasonable to reduce its price if the tax 
is lowered. But taxation is one element in a pro- 
ducer’s costs, and if it is reasonable to look for a 
fall in price when the cost of taxation is reduced, is 
it not equally reasonable to expect a lower price 
when other elements of cost are reduced? To assume 
that costs are likely to be stabilised is to make the 
further assumption that we are living in a static world 


where efficiency cannot be increased. There is a vast 
difference, too, between a falling price level caused 
by a decline in demand, and a falling price level 
which is the result of a reduction in costs, 

Mr. Hollis does not deal with the position of this 
country in relation to its foreign competitors. If prices 
in other countries are falling, can we afford to keep 
ours steady? —Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD BLADEN 
3a Newton Crescent, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


SCIENCE FICTION 

Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Amis takes a rather de haut en 
bas attitude to my article on Soviet SF. He declares 
I have made some misstatements about American SF, 
This is, he adds, because mine is a ‘non-professional 
statement.’ I-do not know what he means by this. It 
is true that I am not a practising SF or SiF writer, 
but my own library of science fiction contains some 
rare collector's items. 

I describe myself as a grand amateur (in the 
French sense) of science fiction. Arthur Clarke, Ted 
Carnell, John Wyndham, etc., all know me and my 
advocacy of science fiction—not only for entertain- 
ment but also for teaching about science. 

Clearly, Mr. Amis’s reading of science fiction has 
led him to draw conclusions different from mine. 

The adverbial phrases he uses in his letter—‘hardly 
ever,” ‘in most cases,’ ‘not as a rule,’ ‘much more often’ 
— indicate how subjective we are. 

I suppose the distinction between ‘authoritarianism’ 
and ‘democratic conservatism’ is that under the latter 
system we are free to deny that we've ‘never had it 
so good.’ 

I agree that Galaxy is a good magazine, but my 
point was that no magazine has had the intelligent 
impact that Astounding had.—Y ours faithfully, 

MAURICE GOLDSMITH 
Science Information Service, 
5 Great James Street, WC1 


CONSERVATIVE FUNDS 


Sir,—Now that a General Election is upon us | 
appeal to Conservatives to contribute generously to 
their Constituency Election Funds, and I request those 
who are able to subscribe to the Central Fighting 
Fund of the party, after making what they consider 
adequate donations to their own Constituencies, to 
send such amounts to me at the Conservative Central 
Office, 32 Smith Square, London, SW1.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HAILSHAM 
Conservative & Unionist Central Office, 

32 Smith Square, Westminster, SW1 


NOISE 


Sir,—Mr. L. E. S. Leese is unfair in asking Sir Adrian 
Boult to exercise control over the behaviour of 
Promenade audiences since he last appeared as their 
principal conductor in 1947 and retired from the ser 
vice of the BBC two years later. The officiating high 
priest at the Albert Hall rites for the past ten years 
has of course been Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

Concerts broadcast from the studio are given 
before invited audiences who, unless the concert !s 
televised, are requested to refrain from applause. 

Incidentally could your correspondent suggest a0 
alternative method of expressing appreciation— 
Yours faithfully, 

F. E. G. PIROUET 
23 Lambton Road, Wimbledon, SW20 
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A DUEL took place on Wednesday last week in Paris, 
which was attended by singular circumstances. One 
of the combatants having had the first fire, placed 
himself in an attitude to receive that of his adversary; 
who took a long and deliberate aim. The ball pas 
through his skull, and he died instantly. A few 
seconds afterwards, his adversary also fell and & 
pired; for he had received a ball which traversed his 
lungs: he nevertheless retained sufficient strength to 
execute the deadly purpose of his deliberate aim. 
combatants went into: the field to avenge a dou ie 
and reciprocal adultery. 
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Batten Down the Hatches 


B y 


VERY distinguished political lady once button- 
Avtotea me at a cocktail party and told me that 
] was a menace to democracy; so, she said for 
good measure, was Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge. I 
could not, of course, speak on Mr. Muggeridge’s 
behalf, but on my own I asked her why. She told 
me that it was because I implied that all politicians 
were self-seeking crooks (I threw up my hands in 
protest and sent my gin over a particularly 
crooked member of the Government) and that the 
system itself was corrupt. There was, she admitted, 
plenty to criticise in our political institutions; but 
to generate a feeling of contempt for the whole 
system and all its practitioners could not but sap 
the foundations (I don’t know that she actually 
used those words, but they were hovering near by) 
of democracy itself. When I told her, as gently as 
Icould, that I had no great love for democracy, 
and that I didn’t think Mr. Muggeridge had much 
either, a great light shone in her eyes. “That, she 
said, ‘explains it.’ 

Ihave no reason to suppose that she has become 
any less suspicious of me and my works since, but 
in case she is reading these lines I should like to 
say that at any rate I have never described the 
Prime Minister as a ‘faded, attitudinising, Turf 
Club bummaree,’ which is what Mr. Muggeridge 
called him on Sunday. Which is not to say that I 
disagree with Mr. Muggeridge’s estimate; but I 
don't see why I should get his share of the blame 
as well as mine when the mobs go howling through 
the streets, and the lamp-posts are black with 
bodies (there is one of those concrete dying-swan 
ones just Outside my house that Dr. Hill’s corpse 
Would mightily improve the look of), and the beer- 
pumps at the St. Stephen’s Tavern run blood, and 
Universal Darkness Covers All. 

But really! Can anybody with nothing to gain 
o lose from it contemplate with equanimity the 
circus that has just started, and will continue, 
three-ringed and strident, until October 8? Can 
aybody not securely encased in a diving-suit, 
with a clothes-peg on his nose, feel entirely cheer- 
ful about the floods of bilge that will pour un- 
checked through the now-open sluice-gates for the 
next three weeks? Can anybody's faith in demo- 
tracy be so strong that it does not at any rate 
quiver at the thought of the balderdash, the 
imbecilities, the verbiage, the political ipecacuanha 
ind the plain bloody lies that are going to be 
thought good enough for the voters between now 
and polling day? 

l only asked. Before the dusty answers start 
tolling in, 1 am reminded that Sagittarius put it 
succinctly, once upon a day, when she asked the 
powers 


. . to ban, as a public abuse 
Such boosting, bamboozling and bluffing; 
We know we are only a goose, 
But we beg to dispense with the stuffing. 


But as we all go down for the third time, here* are 


BERNARD 


LEVIN 


three slices of hokum that are cut from farther up 
the loaf than most of their kind, and that indeed 
bear practically no outward and visible relation- 
ship to the pabulum on which we must subsist 
from now until Der Tag. Or perhaps the thought 
of what is in store for us just makes me more 
charitably disposed towards them. 

Anyway, here they are. First, there is Mr. Roy 
Jenkins, he of the bland and carefree countenance, 
the erudite dome, the wagging forefinger, the 
courteous approach, the gentle humour, the collar 
One point of which insists on riding up over his 
waistcoat (and frequently over his lapel). Mr. 
Jenkins, as many a Minister has reason to know, 
carries the fastest statistic in the West, and will 
shoot the pips out of an inaccuracy at ninety paces. 
But he is also a man who knows that holdfast is 
the only dog; the tenacity with which he clung to 
the fine and overdue Private Member’s measure 
that caused him to be christened in a certain 
column nearer the front of the Spectator, 
Obscenity Bill, and the liberal mind in which it 
was conceived, were not the least admirable 
aspects of a man who offers much to admire. 

But where does Mr. Jenkins go from here? 
Suppose the Labour Party loses the election, as 
is perfectly possible. For some of the party, that 
will be the end of the road; by the time Labour 
next has a chance of office, they will be too old 
for it. This does not apply to Mr. Jenkins; he is 
young enough to wait out another five years in the 
wilderness, and another twenty years on top of 
them, if need be. But to what end? He would not, 
of course, be better employed knocking some 
sense into the students at the London School of 
Economics (though he could certainly employ 
himself usefully in knocking some into the staff), 
but can he really think of nothing better to be than 
a politician? Is there not something badly wrong 
with a system (are you listening, my lady of the 
cocktail party?) that takes men like Mr. Jenkins 
and coops them up (not even, as far as I can dis- 
cover, against their will) in the kind of idiot 
miserable-go-round in which Mr. Jenkins spends 
his days? 

What Mr. Jenkins ought to be, of course, is a 
full-time, instead of a part-time, author. Mr. Bal- 
four’s Poodle and Sir Charles Dilke, with their 
combination of an historical sense, solid research 
and an elegant style, showed this well enough; and 
this little book ironically supplies further evidence. 

Mr. Jenkins, in fact, is the last surviving mem- 
ber of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment. He 
really does believe that we needs must love the 
highest when we see it—because he does—and 
that if he patiently and lucidly explains the merits 
of the Labour Party's policy (though he is careful 





* Tue Laspour Case. By Roy Jenkins. THe LiperaL 
Case. By Roger Fulford. Tae Conservative Case. 
By Viscount Hailsham. (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d. each.) 
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to point out that this book consists only of his 
opinions, and does not commit his party to his 
views), all men capable of understanding the 
arguments will inevitably agree with his conclu- 
sions. He is fond of phrases like ‘it may be 
objected, and fonder still of following them with 
a crisp and unanswerable reply to any such objec- 
tions. He has, too, a fine eighteenth-century way 
of sliding the dagger in without the victim know- 
ing that anything out of the ordinary is going on; 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, for instance, ‘now sits in 
the House of Lords under the softly patrician title 
of Lord Malvern,’ and his famous assertion that 
all Africans are liars ‘did not sound like the best 
basis for belief in an effective partnership.’ For the 
rest, how fair and moderate and gentlemanly Mr- 
Jenkins is! 

Gravely, he points out that to make it a crimina? 
offence for parents to send their children to fee- 
paying schools would be ‘undesirable.’ Solemnly 
he draws up ‘a rough and ready balance sheet of 
the position at the end of the next Parliament,” a 
most inviting document (‘on the one side would be 
the £3,500 million of extra national product’—but 
what if the national product decreases by some 
extraordinary mischance?). Carefully, unexcitedly, 
all passion spent, he goes through his case, tidying 
up Britain economically, culturally, educationally 
—the very model of the new Labour Party. I have 
heard Mr. Jenkins called ‘donnish’; to anybody 
familiar with the illiterate gibberish which most 
dons write, and the narrowness of their minds, 
the charge is absurd. Yet there is some truth in it. 
Mr. Jenkins approaches his Socialism along 
neither of the roads-that have hitherto led to the 
Labour Party—Marxism and Methodism; yet 
there he is, and it is impossible to imagine him in 
any other party. Mr. Jenkins is a member of the 
Labour Party because his reason tells him to be, 
and while the Labour Party can continue to attract 
—and hold—such reasonable men, it will survive. 
But will it thrive? 

That, of course, is the question asked even more 
insistently about the Liberals, and Mr. Roger 
Fulford is the man who has attempted to answer 
it on this occasion. Messrs. Penguin Books rather 
charmingly described him, in their adyance 
publicity for the book, as a ‘well-known Liberal 
MP,’ but he is rather better known as a dis- 
tinguished author, particularly of books about the 
Royal Family (Mr. Dermot Morrah is known as 
the Roger Fulford of The Times). Mr. Fulford is 
in a difficulty that Mr. Jenkins escapes; the Labour 
Party may lose the election, but at any rate has a 
chance of winning it. The Liberals, however, are 
not going to win it in any circumstances. What, 
then, does a sensible man (and Mr. Fulford is very 
nearly as sensible as Mr. Jenkins) do? He cannot 
offer a concrete programme for action, in the 
absence of any possibility of being called upon to 
carry it out. He cannot merely offer a critique of 
his opponents—one does not need a carping 
manual. What he has done in the end is to swallow 
hard, pretend that the Liberals might find them- 
selves holding the balance in the next Parliament, 
outline the Liberal programme in as much detai? 
as their position will allow him, and for the rest 
uphold the banner of Liberalism as best he may. 

The trouble is, it is the Campbell-Banner of 
Liberalism that he is upholding. Mr. Fulford is 
not really representative of the new Liberal Party, 
in the sense in which Mr. Jenkins is typical of the 
Labour Party under Mr. Gaitskell. ‘The present 
writer (if he may be forgiven a personal remin- 
iscence) . . .” is the sort of diffident approach he 
has to his task, and the apologetic tone persists 
throughout. Mr. Grimond, doubtless spurred by 
Taper’s appalling offer to write his speeches for 
him, has been laying about him with a will this 
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Jast year or two; Mr. Fulford shuffles round his 
opponents in a manner that would (at least I hope 
it would) horrify his leader. 

You may say that Mr. Jenkins is gentle, too; but 
Mr. Jenkins is sitting on a small but safe majority, 
and his party will return 200 members even if they 
are hit by a tornado next month. Mr. Fulford’s 
will be lucky to increase its six; but where is the 
evidence, as he goes through the Liberal pension 
plan, and patiently explains again why we ought 
to have Proportional Representation (somebody 
ought to explain to Mr. Fulford exactly why we 
are never going to have PR in this country—and it 
has nothing whatever to do with a mistaken idea 
that PR has been responsible for the downfall of 
French democracy), and fits ‘Disraeli’s policy of 
sewage’ into his survey of social legislation, that 
he realises this? 

Two rationalists, then; one who does well to be 
a rationalist, one who does rather less well. And 
now for the third of our authors. That, at any rate, 
was how I proposed to begin my look at Lord 
Hailsham’s contribution to this trio. But alas for 
good intentions! I began to read it in a sleeping- 
car taking me to Edinburgh, my favourite city 
in ali the world. I got as far as page 49—you can’t 
say I didn’t try—where I read the following: 

Conservatives are neither militarists nor paci- 
fists. They reject . . . the doctrine that might is 
right . . .; their principle is law, and the objec- 
tive standards of right and wrong. . . . 

They therefore support the United Nations. 
... Where the immediate task of preventing 
international disaster was beyond the existing 
powers of the United Nations, at Suez . . . their 
intervention has been limited in scope, humanely 
carried out, reported at once, and suspended 
when the necessity for it disappeared. 

I closed the book gently, and slept a dreamless 
sleep all the way to Waverley. And Edinburgh 
had never looked lovelier. 


The Ethical 
Idealism of 
Matthew Arnold 


WILLIAM ROBBINS 


Professor Robbins traces the de- 
velopment of Arnold’s religious and 
philosophical thought, characterizing 
it as a humanistic, ethical idealism, 
in a study which will interest the 
philosopher no less than the student 
of literature. 25s. 


Coming into 
their Own 


M.L. HOURD 
& G. E. COOPER 


A pioneer study of children’s writing, 
based on the poems written by a class 
of ten-year-olds. A sample of each 
child’s work is given, and many 
questions of importance to literature 
and psychology are discussed. 21s.” 
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Op. XVI 


A Heritage and Its History. By I. Compton- Burnett. (Gollancz, 15s.) 


ONCE upon a time, after the invention of the rail- 
way and the telegraph, before the motor-car and 
the telephone, there lived on his totally featureless 
property a bachelor baronet, Sir Edwin Challoner. 
When the story opens he is sixty-nine years of age. 
With him, in closest affection and interdependence, 
live his brother Hamish and his wife Julia. They 
have two sons, Simon and Walter. The property 
is not entailed but Simon confidently expects that 
it will descend to him and in his devotion to it 
is indecently impatient of his elders’ longevity. 
Walter has come down from Oxford (or, by a later 
discrepancy, from Cambridge) without a degree, 
with many debts and an inclination to write 
poetry. Julia has some money of her own and is 
conscious of her position as mistress of the house. 
Their nearest neighbours are two maiden sisters, 
Rhoda and Fanny Graham, aged respectively 
thirty-eight and twenty-six. Hamish dies and Sir 
Edwin marries Rhoda, seeking in her a replace- 
ment for his loss. The marriage is not consum- 
mated but Rhoda finds herself pregnant by Simon 
and bears a son whom Sir Edwin recognises as 
his and names Hamish. Simon marries Fanny and 
moves with his mother and brother into the 
Grahams’ house. 

Twenty years pass. Simon has a large family 
which includes a daughter Naomi. Sir Edwin lives 
on. It will be no surprise to Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s readers that Naomi and young Hamish 
fall in love. The situation is explained to the 
young people and Hamish goes away, promising 
to resign the property to his real father. Simon’s 
children grow up in straitened circumstances, 
aggravated by their father’s disappointment in his 
prospects. Hamish returns with changed charac- 
ter; he promises his father-great-uncle to accept 
the heritage. Sir Edwin lives to be ninety-four. 
After his death Hamish appears with a bride many 
years older than himself whom he has met ‘by 
chance’; her name is Marcia. Marcia induces 
Hamish to relinquish the heritage. Hamish dies 
suddenly, childless, so property and baronetcy 
come to Simon. 

This is the strong story which Miss Compton- 
Burnett unfolds in her sixteenth novel. 

Or, rather, the reader unfolds it. Brief descrip- 
tions are given of the physical appearances of 
the character. There are in all eighty-seven lines 
of narrative. All else is conversation, carried on 
with a statuesque dignity of phrase which even 
the youngest children, after a few words of baby- 
talk, quickly acquire. It is always difficult and 
sometimes impossible for the reader to know 
exactly who is in the room at any given moment, 
who is listening at the door and who is carrying on 
a separate private conversation with whom at the 
same table. There is, for instance, a gnomic 
butler named Deakin who constantly breaks in. 
Is he in fact always present in the big house? Miss 
Compton-Burnett sees menservants with the eyes 
of childhood. I would surmise that she has never 
directly employed one. Her butlers always, I think, 
display a resigned consciousness of their inferior 
position such as might have been revealed to a 
little girl in the pantry. 

Then there is Walter, a deeply mysterious 
omnipresent character who pipes up from time 
to time. There is no indication of his comings or 
goings or of his daily occupations. The improba- 
bilities of the plot—as though Henry James had 
written The Young Visiters—invite the reader to 
wild conjectures. In Simon’s family there is a 
twelve-year gap between the first batch of children 
and the second. Can Walter be the father of the 





youngsters with whom Simon feels the more x 
ease? 

And what of Marcia? There seems to be a flash 
of affinity between her and Simon at their firg 
meeting. But is it their first meeting? Were she ang 
Simon lovers before she met Hamish? Did she 
undertake the task of marrying him in order to 
ensure his resignation of his rights? Will she cop. 
tinue her relations with her cousin-father-in-lay. 
paramour? And (startling suspicion) did she make 
away with Hamish at Simon’s behest? Anythingis 
possible in Miss Compton-Burnett’s world. 

The theme, as distinct from the plot, seems to 
be one of substitution. ‘No one is instead of any. 
one else,’ says Julia. ‘Everyone has his own place’ 
The leading characters are all engaged in attempt. 
ing to fill the series of gaps caused by the older 
Hamish’s death. Rhoda must take his place 
Marcia must take Naomi’s. But in the destined 
order of things Simon must somehow come into 
his heritage. 

Admirers of Miss Compton-Burnett’s unique 
art do not need to be told of the delights of study. 
ing it. She demands sharp attention from her 
readers and repays it by unfailing felicity and 
subtlety of expression. 

One complaint: she is not well served by her 
publishers. More than any living writer her euvre 
is homogeneous. Why are her books given such 
Protean shapes when they cry out for a uniform 
set? 


A postscript. I had written the above and 
despatched it. I took down an old favourite and 
began to read. I found this passage: 

‘Well, said Lord Ottercove, ‘I have made an 
honest woman of one of them. . . .” 

‘I do not understand you, Lord Ottercove.’ 

‘I have made an honest woman of Eva.’ 

‘Explain it to me, please. I don’t understand.’ 

‘I have married her.’ 

There was a pause. 

“Well—I am very pleased. I must say you have 
chosen well and wisely. She will make a good wile 
to you. I congratulate you both.” 

‘I hope, Mrs. Kear,’ Frank said, ‘that your 
grudge against me is over. I trust that you wil 

. ever remember that the assignation of ut 
worthy motives never helps but weakens an argu 
ment.” 

‘Dickin talks rot, but always with conviction. 
He would make a good lawyer,’ said Ottercove. 

“Yes, or a great priest,’ said Frank, obviously 
pleased with himself. ‘I like to practise my orator 
cal gift.” 

Miss Compton-Burnett? 
Gerhardi in 1928. 


No, Mr. William 


EVELYN WAUGH 





Escape and Satire 


The Memoirs of Jacques Casanova. Vol. II. Trai 
lated by Arthur Machen. (Elek, 30s.) 


WHEN the first volume of this new translation of 
Casanova’s memoirs appeared some months 4g? 
I was struck by two things: by the vigour and 
excellence of the narrative, and by the fact thal 
Casanova appeared, much more than a mefe 
adventurer, to be a seeker after truth. But while 
this second volume entirely confirms such 4 judg: 
ment, the most immediately pleasing thing about it 
not nearly so evident in its predecessor, is Its 1 
licking demonstration of pure human folly. 
Contracting one of love’s diseases on an © 
page, Casanova is confined to his room anda 
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of mercury for six weeks—in which situation he 
js converted to inordinate piety by a mealy- 
mouthed ex-Jesuit. He gives a masterly comic 
picture of himself drooling with devoutness 
through four masses a day—but then happily re- 
covers his accustomed levity when his friend is 
revealed as a more than usually despicable con- 
fidence man. Off in high fettle to Paris, he pro- 
cures the grateful king a mistress in her very early 
teens, and has recourse to cabbalism in order to 
cure the Duchess of Chartres of pimples. But just 
as one is beginning to think that for sheer 
delicious absurdity it is impossible to go any 
further, the cream of the pantomime is offered. 
Having returned to Venice (and a light-hearted 
affair with a randy nun), Casanova is arrested by 
the Inquisition for sorcery. The ensuing account 
of his imprisonment in the Doge’s palace and his 
audacious break-out, considered as narrative 
alone, is a classic of escape literature. What makes 
it so much more, however, is the deftness with 
which Casanova shows up the Inquisition as the 
shoddy, contemptible and ultimately ridiculous 
affair it was. Not, you notice, as sinister or wicked 
or hateful, for this would have been to accord it 
some measure of respect; but as ridiculous. The 
Messer-Grande sends an armed company of forty 
men to arrest Casanova in bed; he is given a pious 
work (‘The Mystical City of Sister Mary of Jesus, 
of Agrada’) to read in his cell and nearly goes out 
of his mind from pure hilarity; and finally he 
pulls off an escape, half ludicrous and half heroic, 
and reminiscent of the antics of the Great 
Houdini. The total effect is to discredit the Inquisi- 
tion more efficiently than any amount of right- 
minded protest could ever do, and also to bestow 
on the old satyr the honourable title of satirist. 
SIMON RAVEN 


Elizabeth Revisited 


The Reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603. By J. B. Black. 
(Oxford History of England, 35s.) 


Six volumes of the Oxford History of England 
have now gone into a second edition. Professor 
Black has re-written more extensively than most 
of his colleagues, allowing himself an additional 
ninety pages. What subjects in the reign of Eliza- 
beth would seem most in need of reconsideration 
since 1936? Where has the emphasis of historical 
tesearch lain? Our knowledge of the Elizabethan 
House of Commons has been revolutionised by 
Sir John Neale’s trilogy. Administration has been 
illuminated by studies of the Court of Wards 
(Messrs. Bell and Hurstfield),-by chapters on 
administration and finance in Dr. Rowse’s 
England of Elizabeth, and by Dr. Elton’s writings 
On the earlier half of the century. Professor 
Haller’s Rise of Puritanism, and- many other 
books on Elizabethan Puritanism suggest that this, 
foo, needs reconsideration. Yet none of the 
televant sections of Professor Black’s book have 
been significantly rewritten. He mentions, indeed, 
the controversy over the rise or decline of the 
gentry, which fluttered academic dovecotes a few 
years back; but his conclusion is safe rather than 
Sintillating: ‘Perhaps we might say that the sub- 
Ket still awaits clarification.’ 
_Where do the extra ninety pages go? Twenty- 
SX are in a chapter on Mary Stuart, and deal 
Mainly with Anglo-Scottish diplomacy and that 
dy annual, Mary’s guilt or innocence; another 
Wenty-six are in the chapter entitled ‘The Later 
Sars of the Reign,’ and concern the character 
of the Earl of Essex and the tortuous diplomacy 
Which brought James VI to the English throne. 
Cter sketches of Elizabeth and James, and 
Many minor figures, are expanded: American 
€speare criticism is attacked. The book is 


18, 


1959 


thus reinforced where it is strongest—on diplo- 
macy, the author's special expertise, and par- 
ticularly Anglo-Scottish relations; and on person- 
alities. These additions underline the fact that 
Professor Black’s emphasis is rather one-sided; 
and the side is an old-fashioned one. His volume 
has many solid virtues, and is agreeably free from 
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idolatry of Elizabeth; but there is still room for 
a textbook on the reign which would combine 
Professor Black’s sobriety and balance with a 
more dashing approach to the new material on 
religious, administrative, social and economic 
history. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Ring Round the Bull 


Gates of Fear. By Barnaby Conrad. (Michael Joseph, 35s.) 
The Horn and the Sword. By J. R. Conrad. (MacGibbon and Kee, 25s.) 


BARNABY CONRAD is an American aficionado and 
occasional matador, but he can still write about 
the bullring and keep his head. Perhaps this is 
because in his brief fighting career between bouts 
of duty as an American vice-consul in Spain he 
was slammed about, bowled over, dislocated and 
concussed by bulls to the point at which his res- 
pect for the courage of the great matadors 
changed its nature: from an obeisance to some 
Pleistocene sacrifice, experience altered it to a less 
sympathetic and more professional understanding 
of the performers’ self-control. Perhaps also it is 
because he was taught by Belmonte, who was 
neither a dark enigma brooding over comic strips 
like Litri, nor a godling like Manolete, but a 
laborious hard-thinking human being for whom 
no mystification was appropriate. Whatever the 
cause, Gates of Fear is an exciting and unpre- 
tentious album of selected fights, which manages 
to make plain the risks which are really involved. 

Ring by ring, Mr. Conrad describes for each a 
memorable fight which took place there. Talavera 
provides the life and death of Joselito; Linares 
that of Manolete, and so on. One chapter on 
Castillo de las Guardas tells of the first and nar- 
rowly not the last corrida of Barnaby Conrad, El 
Nifio de California, who is entirely frank about 
his own terror and about the humiliation of 
plunging the sword into the wrong place under 
the severe eye of Belmonte himself in the stands. 
Others deal one by one with the arenas of France, 
Portugal, Central and South America, covering 
the lives and deaths of all the great figures of the 
last forty years. , 

Mr. Conrad writes clumsily but he never over- 
writes: he is always conscious and reproving of 
the tendency of the foreigner to gush or panic 
over the business, and illustrates this point beau- 
tifully with a picture-sequence of the faces of two 
film stars watching an inept matador getting 
horned. They never believed it could really 
happen—nor that an audience could pay to see it 
happen. Possibly they will go away gasping about 
a Spanish love of beauty which transcends 
suffering, not daring to face the most alarming 
feature of all—that the audiences are rather in- 
different to suffering except as a means to an 
exciting end. 

The writer knows this. What interests him more 
is the matadors’ varying combinations of will and 
skill. The triumph of the book is the tale of the 
début of Joselito’s nephew, handsome, skilled and 
graceful as his uncle, bearing the absolute, blind 
and dogmatic faith of Joselito’s family: Mr. 
Conrad saw the boy’s first fight under the eyes 
of all Spain at which his nerve cracked and he 
found that he was unable to face the bulls with- 
out an unpardonable flinch. That to Mr. Conrad 
was not cowardice—a word he hardly ever finds 
applicable—but lack of will due to a lack of in- 
terest. For it was discovered afterwards that the 
miserable boy had only wanted to be a scientific 
farmer, but had never ‘dared to break the fact to 
his family. In the same way, Mr. Conrad finds 
in his own friend, the matador Carlos Arruza, a 
fury to win and excel which creates the courage 
necessary to do so. The author himself seems too 


modest to become a great torero. His modesty 
even leads him to include far too many pages of 
solid quotation from his favourite authors, 
Hemingway, Havelock Ellis and Tynan to name 
only a few. 

Another but much more earnest Conrad from 
the United States has assembled almost every 
recorded or circumstantially presumed clash be- 
tween man and bull since the first hominid blew 


‘his first experimental raspberry at a passing 


aurochs: Palzolithic bull-worship, Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Indian, Roman, Celtic and Spanish 
tauromachies are all compared. But sometimes his 
enthusiasm carries him well away. Following the 
one habit of the human race through from its 
beginning he leaves the impression that this habit 
was the central rite of the species, and although the 
bull has always been revered for its strength, its 
ferocity and the size of its phallus, it is not fair 
to identify the Dionysiac ‘Evoe!’ with the Spanish 
‘Ole!’ or to suggest that the bull-fight held the same 
meaning for all ages. Mr. Conrad believes that the 
attraction of the bull-fight is the slaying of the 
Ruler by the individual, the overthrow of the 
‘horns of authority.’ Perhaps there is some truth 


in this in. 
for Spain NEAL ASCHERSON 





- 
Absolute Beginners 
COLIN MACINNES 
‘This is what you and your city and 
the civilisation you have made there look 
like to an articulate teenager. Authentic, 
passionate, vivid.’ Evening Standard. 
‘Devastatingly shrewd . . . brilliantly 
shattering.’ Scotsman. 
‘Puts the teenage “‘dream” in a genuinely 
serious context.’ The Times. 


“Crammed with colour . . . 
able.’ Spectator. 


most enjoy- 


‘Fascinating, acute, credible.’ Manchester 
Guardian. 3rd impression 15s 


The Horn and the 


Sword 
J. R. CONRAD 


‘A zestful survey of the cult of the bull- 
god.’ New Statesman. 

‘Stimulating and very important ... 
superb illustrations.” ANTHONY CARSON, 
Daily Telegraph. 


‘Fascinating.’ CyriL CONNOLLY, Sunday 


Times. 
Illustrated. 2nd impression 253 
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Seventeen Stone of Spirit 


Madame Blavatsky. By John Symonds. (Odhams, 
21s.) 


HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY was born in 1831 
of a noble Russian family and, though in a 
characteristically frank aside she once called 
herself ‘an old Russian savage,’ her colleagues and 
disciples have always drawn a good deal of atten- 
tion to her princely connections: Theosophists, 
it seems, like many other followers of the Occult, 
are strangely snobbish in their unworldliness. But 
Madame Blavatsky’s origins don’t account for 
her individuality—her personal magnetism (on 
the jacket of Mr. Symonds’s book, her eyes stare 
out like a bilious warning), her theatrical gift for 
ritual and rhetoric, her Machiavellian craft in 
dealing with both the faithful and infidels. Cer- 
tainly they don’t account for her formidable physi- 
cal presence, nor her skill in violent abuse, as 
often as not directed against her slightly dim 
American partner, Colonel Olcott. 

As far as the Movement in Europe was con- 
cerned, she had the advantage of having spent 
some little time in the East—Egypt, China, India 
and, if one can believe her, Tibet—the fountain- 
head of much, to put it charitably, non-logical 
thought. She also had, for such a domineering 
woman, remarkable success in bringing together 
a heterogeneous crowd of people: as one Ameri- 
can remarked to Yeats, ‘She has become the most 
famous woman in the world by sitting in a big 
chair and permitting us to talk.’ But as Yeats him- 
self noticed in a letter to Katharine Tynan, these 
people had something in common: ‘as a rule one 
meets the penitent frivolous there. Still frivolous, 
only dull as weil.” Mr. Symonds’s book, in fact, 
becomes a gallery of mediocrities, of minuscule 
Mr. Sludges. Apart from Madame herself—who 
far too often, in Mr. Symonds’s scheme, steps 
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into the background behind the depressing Colonel 
Olcott—only occasionally does one come across a 
firmer figure: Annie Besant (converted from 
Socialism and free-thinking to become the 
President of the Theosophical Society) and 
Yeats, finding Madame Blavatsky ‘unforeseen, 
illogical, incomprehensible,’ finally ‘simply a note 
of interrogation,” one vaguely comic incident 
on his journey through the Golden Dawn to 
A Vision. 

The difficulty Mr. Symonds has obviously had 
in writing his unsatisfactory book stems partly 
from this fact: that, though Madame Blavatsky 
herself would make a fine comic portrait—‘the 
low comedian of the world to come’—she cannot 
be dealt with in isolation, for her great elephantine 
body (she weighed seventeen stone) was thronged 
about with pigmies. Mr. Symonds’s style and 
approach are shaky and vulgar, too; the sort of 
vulgarity that can see nothing wrong with using 
the phrase ‘top mystics,’ for example, nor with 
personal compound epithets of the Time variety. 
More strangely, Mr. Symonds, whose book on 
Aleister Crowley had a deserved success, seems 
to have found Madame Blavatsky a much less 
rewarding subject; even when she emerges from 
her partners and hangers-on, one senses little of 
that vastness which Maskelyne wrote of in his 
Fraud of Theosophy Exposed: ‘a greater power 
over the weak and credulous, a greater capacity 
for making black appear white, a larger waist, a 
more voracious appetite, a more confirmed pas- 
sion for tobacco, a more ceaseless and insatiable 
hatred of those whom she thought to be her 
enemies, a greater disrespect for les convenances, 
a worse temper, a greater command of bad 
language, and a greater contempt for the intel- 
ligence of her fellow-beings than I had ever sup- 
posed possible to be contained in one person.’ Only 
in Mr. Symonds’s fine set-piece on her death in 
Swiss Cottage in 1891 does one sense such power, 
and the gusto which made Yeats call her ‘a sort 
of female Dr. Johnson’; for mystery and ‘note of 
interrogation’ though she may have been, she was 
a Mistress quite as big as her own imaginary 
Masters. ANTHONY THWAITE 


Ends of the Earth 


FIRST-CLASS travellers first. The rest of us today 
travel for reasons: to acquire, to sell (already the 
verb means that in America), to discover or escape. 
We go to arrive. But once, ah once, Englishmen 
travelled otherwise. Then, when all foreigners 
were foreign and all hotels Bristols, travel was a 
sport, an art, a style. Like mountaineering, it pre- 


tended goals, but its true end was exercise of . 


expertise: the knowledge what to wear and what 
to pack (wine-cooler, game-hamper, journal, light 
coat for the danker southern cathedrals, hand- 
mirror for ceiling frescoes); how to squash 
officious soldiery, dismiss importunate lazzaroni, 
calm lightning-struck postillions. No Tuscan or 
Bosnian peasant then flattered himself, with festi- 
val and folk-museum, that tourists came to spend 
a glance on him. He might perhaps have recog- 
nised admiringly as it passed an autotelic elegance: 
the projection by equipped, sufficient egoism of 
art’s pure and arbitrary aims upon the random 
waste of geography. 

With Back to Bokhara (Cape, 18s.), Fitzroy 
Maclean keeps up the old tradition in splendid 
style. ‘If you wish to go to Turkestan, you will have 
to travel de luxe,’ said the blonde at the’ Soviet 
embassy. ‘Nothing,’ rejoined Mr. Maclean, ‘could 
suit me better,’ and settles down two pages later 
to a delicious dinner and excellent bottle of Bur- 
gundy somewhere over darkling Scandinavia. He 
had visited Tartary before the war, so that his 


trip was splendidly unnecessary. He simply wisheg 
to write a book and make comparisons. Then i, 
had been a furtive Buchan adventure, a carlogg 
of NKVD-men one verst behind. This time, Rys. 
sians who wanted to speak freely to foreigner 
became a slight nuisance, and a TU-104 rich ip 
mahogany and brown-and-gold wallpaper sped 
him to Tashkent simultaneously with the Finnish 
President, a week before the King of Nepal, an 
some months behind Mr. Tom Driberg, whog 
photograph, amid a cluster of young Uzbeks 
beamed from the hotel wall. Happily, Bokhay 
was still forbidden, and it took a flight back to 
Moscow to beard Mr. Khrushchev at a reception 
before he was permitted to revisit the turquois 
domes and labyrinthine markets of Tamerlaine; 
resting-place. We had the cream of his experienc 
last winter in that beguiling piece of romantic 
Victoriana, A Person from England, and much of 
this personal epilogue appeared in the Sunda 
Times. But Back to Bokhara makes a handsome 
book, with his own splendid photographs; and 
you can’t escape from it—behind the breey 
Turkmanship, he has style. 


Edgar Snow is not really a traveller at all, but 
that most native of Americans: the frustrated 
pioneer who turned abroad. He set off at twenty. 
two around the world from Kansas City, but got 
no farther than the far side of the Pacific, where 
for thirteen years China imposed her aims on him. 
Caught up as a reporter by famine, pestilence 
and war, he stayed to play a small but real part 
in the acrid apocalypse called down by China’ 
last, most astonishing dynasty, the Soongs. It was 
his friendship with the recusant sister of the family 
—Ching-ling, the widow of Sun Yat Sen—which 
led him to what seems still, after twenty-three 
years, the great news ‘beat’ of the century: the 
first report to the world of the beleaguered con:- 
mune—set up by the remnant of the Long March 
in the eaten, ginger hills of Shensi—which was the 
embryo of the colossus bestriding Asia today. 
Journey to the Beginning (Gollancz, 2\s.), his 
account of his years as a foreign corresponden, 
has the same naive faults as Red Star Over China. 
He uses the clumsy mechanics of older American 
journalism, the jocular earnestness, with manly 
anecdotes, of a small-town editor writing to golf- 
cronies. But behind the scaffolding of a Middle- 
Western, self-education (Ingersoll, Veblen, Tolstoy, 
and an irritable void where Europe ought to be) 
is a big, direct, humane intelligence. It won the j 
respect of Mao and Litvinoff, Nehru and Roos: 
velt (he carried confidential messages betwetl 
them at the time of the Indian revolt in 1942), and 
wins ours, simply, by being so often right as le 
was about China. His is the other face of the cul 
ture which produced his enemy, McCarthy. 


Arland Ussher travelled to escape. ‘Spain forces 
us to examine the assumptions,’ he declares in the 
preface to Spanish Mercy (Gollancz, 18s.), ‘of out 
so-called Northern progress’; but even before 
leaving he had stocked an unusually explicit bag 
of contemporary. illiberal clichés: chain-restaur 
ants are ‘vile,’ female equality has diluted Weste™ 
masculinity, the enjoyment of an aristocratic pi 
sure by the many degrades its value, and 80% 
Armed to the teeth with the literature of romani 
Iberian preconception (his pages tumble wilh 
references to blood, pride, mysticism, Hemingw4); 
de Montherlant and Unamuno), he gallops to tht 
verge of parody. ‘In the corrida, we . . - see the 
Conscious opening backwards into the Subcot 
scious. . . . The slain beast is the Slain God—bt 
a pagan God, Apis or Dionysus, the totem of the 
tribe, whose spilt blood is one with the strong dark 
blood of Spanish veins.’ But in spite of the celeril 
with which he leaps from observation to gene 
isation (it's hard to think of any Spanish place! 
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really describes) reality keeps breaking in. He is 
honest enough to admit that the passion, authority 
and exclusive order he admires in principle seem to 
have bred a good deal of humourlessness, brutality 
and hermetic ignorance. He tries to argue that a 
society with limbless beggars on its streets is 
healthier than one which hides them in hygienic 
(ugh) sanatoria, but the tone of conviction flags. 
The crowning upset was a four-hour bull-baiting 
in Tordesillas, in which a howling mob of youths 
thrust javelins, with fireworks attached, into the 
sides of a muddy, abject beast in a potato field. 
Not until Biarritz did his generalisations recover 
their full vigour. Still, he writes with a kind of 
crabbed distinction which suggests that he may 
really have been looking for something larger and 
more hopeless. The seventeenth century isn’t there 
any more, not even in Spain. 

By comparison, Bernard Newman's Visa to 
Russia (Jenkins, 21s.) seems modest, mundane, 
and very good value for money. Mr. Newman is a 
hard-working travel-journalist (three or four books 
a year) whose favoured locomotion is the bicycle. 
He worries little about the Slavic soul or Com- 
munism, and concentrates on how to have a good 
touristy time in Leningrad and Moscow. What 
with the Kremlin’s barley-sugar churches, the 
oriental splendours of the Metro, and the river- 
side parks and lidos where Moscow ladies bathe 
in their pink vests and knickers, it all sounds excel- 
lent fun, and makes an unusually credible picture 
of a real, inhabited place. 

What face, come to think of it, do we show 
travellers? The one presented by the British 
Council to students from abroad, How to Live in 
Britain, |s., has a harried recognisable wrinkle in 
the forehead. ‘Enormous cities like London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
crowded with people determined to do things and 
get things done, cannot function unless everybody 
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tries to observe a clock-like punctuality. ... 
(‘British people,’ it adds a shade less candidly, 
‘have the habit of replying to letters and posting 
them without delay.”) It seems a pity we can’t con- 
fine intending visitors to the London of the 
Country Life Picture Book of London in Colour 
(25s.) and Beaux Pays picture books like Jacques 
Boussard’s (Nicholas Kaye, 35s.)—all sun- 
drenched imperial facades and Venetian river- 
vistas. But perhaps a country of landladies, 
consuls, clergy and unmarried women whose 
‘freedom should not be mistaken for licence’ ‘is 
slightly preferable to one inhabited only by 
statues, uniforms, pigeons and pavement-artists. 
RONALD BRYDEN 


From Log Cabin to Nirvana 


The Dharma Bums. By Jack Kerouac. (André 
Deutsch, 15s.) 
Lady L. By Romain Gary. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 
A River Grown Deep. By Michael Pereira. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 
The Patchwork Hero. By Michael Noonan. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 
JAPAN GLossiFieD found its way into the big 
American heart via the big glossies. Naturally, 
adjustments were made: the tea ceremony cur- 
tailed, Turkish carpets instead of rice-matting, 
chairs for those who found squatting uncomfort- 
able. And now Zen, similarly docked of its 
humour and dignity, has found its way into the 
depths of Beat. Here is the Gospel according to 
St. Kerouac, quarried out of the Works of D. T. 
Suzuki, R. H. Blyth’s Aaiku translations and the 
American equivalent of Bradshaw. No doubt it 
will prove a great hit with those who like to feel 
profound or revolutionary without the trouble of 
thinking or acting. 

In between climbing mountains, Ray and his 
friend Japhy (‘a great new hero of American 
culture’) drink Chinese tea, play Zennish tricks on 
each other, translate Chinese poetry (brought up 
in a log cabin, Japhy has magically become ‘an 
oriental scholar’), dash off their own (feeble) 
poems, swill saki (sic) out of tea-cups (most un- 
cultured!) and celebrate yabyum. Yabyum—‘a 
holy ceremony, it’s done just like this in front of 
chanting priests—comes from the temples of 
Tibet. Having removed their clothes, the boys sit 
cross-legged on the floor and the girls sit down on 
the boys. After a while they all tumble over and 
you know what. We've had Zen and Archery, 
Zen and Swordsmanship, Zen and Bull-fighting, 
so why not ‘Zen Free Love Lunacy orgies,’ as 
these young buddhas call it? Zen moves in a 
mysterious way; and since it is anti-intellectual, 
you needn’t worry about being silly. The ‘fast 
wonderful yak yak yak’ boils down to colossal 
platitudes (‘Better to sleep in an uncomfortable 
bed free, than sleep in a comfortable bed unfree’), 


mere inanities (“Yeah, man, you know to me a - 


mountain is a Buddha’) and fausse naiveté (‘all 
dogs love me’). As fun and games this would be 
just dandy. But Mr. Kerouac and his characters 
are serious. This is their answer to ‘the One Eye’ 
in the parlour, the ‘dumb white machinery in the 
kitchen’ and the A-Bomb everywhere. For an 
answer it looks oddly like unconditional surren- 
der. ‘Feeling free’: yes, the freedom of those who 
have opted out. 

The Dharma Bums ends with Japhy, sponsored 
by an American foundation, on his way to a 
Japanese monastery, and Ray climbing down yet 
another mountain. The best of the book is 
debased Whitman or synthetic Tom Sawyer and 
Fenimore Cooper. The only humorous considera- 
tion it provokes is that, while young Japanese 
dream of France, the wonderland of sartres, 
sagans and chansons, their American coevals (it 


seems) are dreaming of Japan, the wonderland 
of bhikku, haiku and satori. This—and the fact 
that, in true Zen spirit, the date of publication jg 
given as 1950. How mature and responsible Mr, 
MacInnes’s London teenagers are, in comparison! 
If Japhy is taken in hand by a tough abbot with 
a thick stick, maybe good will come of him. But 
so far, bum’s the word. 

Whatever his intention, M. Gary has succeeded 
in writing a novelette. At the age of eighty, Lady 
L, ‘a grande dame of English society,’ reveals her 
past to Old Silly (Sir Percy Rodiner, Poet 
Laureate). She began life as a prostitute in the 
Rue de Lappe (‘It's preposterous!’ gurgles Old 
Silly), became decoy for an anarchist gang (‘Sir 
Percy opened his mouth, but no word came out’), 
helped to assassinate the Grand Duke Michael of 
Bulgaria (‘Why, damn it, he was a cousin of the 
Marymounts!’ roars Old Silly, “You will never be 
received at Court if this thing gets to be known’), 
and then married twice into the English aristo- 
cracy. All along she was in love with the beautiful 
leader of the gang. But Armand loved only his 
ideals, so, to keep him for herself, she decoyed 
him into a Madras strong-box in her summer 
pavilion. That was fifty-odd years ago. The novel 
ends with the old lady opening the strong-box. 
Yes, you've guessed it. Collapse of Elderly Poet 
Laureate. 

In this context the other two novels shine. Set in 
Malaya, A River Grown Deep suffers from first- 
novel weaknesses: an obvious, conscious sophisti- 
cation alternates with an unconscious sentimen- 
tality. But the central figure stands firm, and we 
don’t feel that the author is trying to reap where 
he hasn't sown. The Patchwork Hero bears the 
palm, however: the story of a year in a boy’s life 
in the Australian seaside town of Serenity, told 
by himself, mercifully in later life. This still 
sounds off-putting, after all the odious youth we've 
suffered in fiction and fact of late, but the book 
comes off splendidly. Not a profound work, but 
soul-searching would be out of place here; we 
know what will happen next, but it happens 
modestly and convincingly. Marie, the brave frail 
girl, is a danger spot, and perhaps the tears rise 
too readily in the Irish-Australian eyes. In general, 
though, the sureness of tone is most impressive, 
and the writing is fresh and lively. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


Bits of Matter 


Physics and Philosophy. By Werner Heisenberg. 
(Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


THOsE of us who, through ignorance of physics, 
are bogged down in the cultural trenches on the 
far side of Snow man’s land nevertheless have 
somewhere in our minds a picture of the atom. 
Derived from Rutherford’s first theories forty 
years ago, transmitted by works of popular 
science, it shows us the atom as a tiny solar system, 
with some very small particles moving round 4 
nucleus which is compounded of other and slightly 
bigger particles. These particles are, we vaguely 
suppose, particles of matter; and subatomic 
physics should be a business, like Newtons 
physics of the solar system, of measuring the pos 
tion, velocity and so on of these bits of matter, 
and then, via certain mathematical equations 
which express physical laws, being able to predict 
their future states. 

But this picture is, unhappily, all too simple. 
There are, as this most interesting book makes 
clear, at least three things wrong with it. First of 
all, any means we have or possibly could have 
of investigating subatomic happenings must In the 
nature of things interfere with those happenings. 
What one investigates with is of the same order of 
magnitude as what is being investigated; it is # 
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though one could only observe the path of a 
rocket by hitting it with another and similar 
rocket. Thus we cannot, as in traditional physics, 
detach the observer from what is observed. 

Second, and even more puzzlingly, the equa- 
tions which in fact fit the phenomena are only 
probability equations, which do not enable us to 
answer—and, it seems, should discourage us from 
asking—certain sorts of very natural question. 
For instance, though a particle has travelled from 
one side to the other of a screen in which there are 
only two holes, it may not be correct to say that 
jit must have passed through one hole or the other. 

Third, and by this stage not so surprisingly, our 
whole picture of bits of matter will not fit. Nor 
will any One comparable picture do instead: the 
things which for some purposes must be treated 
as particles must for other purposes be treated as 
waves. It is Bohr’s principle of complementarity 
that this ambiguous state of affairs is necessary 
and must be accepted; others have felt that further 
knowledge will enable us to go beyond it. It is 
certain, however, that no new system which goes 
beyond it will yield a simple picture to replace 
the old ‘solar system’ one: ‘waves of probability 
in a multi-dimensional manifold’ (one suggestion) 
summons up, if any picture at all, one of Disneyite 
inappropriateness. 

This lack of a picture makes the task of explain- 
ing the new physics without using the mathematics 
that give it its content a nearly hopeless one. 
Heisenberg, himself the originator of the ‘principle 
of indeterminacy’ which yields many of these sur- 
prising results, has in this book done valiantly, 
but has not entirely succeeded. In particular some 
of the historical matter, though it conveys some- 
thing of the excitement of the discoveries and the 
controversy that surrounded them, is to the layman 
disappointingly remote: the points of disagree- 
ment do not mean enough. 

But the book deserves the careful reading 
it demands. It is not just another attempt at 
scientific popularisation. It concentrates very 
profitably on the consequences of the new dis- 
coveries for the philosophy of science, illustrating 
the gap between experimental data and explana- 
tory concept which is present in any physics, but 
which comes out most strikingly in the recent 
developments. Heisenberg naturally confines him- 
self almost entirely to nuclear physics; he suggests 
several new philosophical interpretations of the 
theories, including a surprising one in terms of 
Aristotle’s ‘potentiality,’ and he ends with some 
brief, but far from negligible, comments on 
tuclear physics as a cultural phenomenon. 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 
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MARKETS BEYOND THE ELECTION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ADVICE to the investor on how 
to behave during an election is 
flowing fast through the finan- 
cial press. Tables appear show- 
ing the depths to which steel 
shares may fall if a Labour 
Government is elected, and the 
heights to which they may rise 
if the Conservatives are re- 
turned. It appears usual to take 
the denationalisation prices for 
the first event and a 5 per cent. 
to 54 per cent. yield for the second, which is cal- 
culated, I would have thought, to bring in 
nervous selling rather than avid buying. I suggest 
that this view of the steel market is underrating 
both Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Macmillan. Mr. 
Gaiskell has promised a just and fair compensa- 
tion for steel shareholders and in view of what 
has happened since denationalisation I cannot 
imagine a just and fair compensation which does 
not take the market price ruling on the day when 
Mr. Macmillan announced a general election, that 
is, Tuesday, September 8. Is Mr. Gaitskell likely 
to throw away his and his party’s reputation for 
fair play and incur the international odium of 
being branded as Communist expropriators for 
the sake of a few million pounds of the taxpayer’s 
money? It is unthinkable. As I write many steel 
shares are no higher than the prices ruling on 
September 8, and to those who believe in a Tory 
victory they must appear cheap to be yielding 
from 5.9 per cent. to 6.8 per cent. In the light of 
Mr. Macmillan’s plans for industrial investment 
and expansion, the best of them under another 
Conservative regime would surely rise to yield, 
say, 4} per cent. But for the time being they re- 
main ‘political’ shares, likely to rise or fall with 
the ups or downs of the Gallup poll. As this is 
not conducive to new investment, so that orders 
to sell by profit-takers may well outrun orders to 
buy, the market may fall slightly until near polling 
day. But no long-term investor would dream of 
selling because of this election spree—unless the 
Gallup poll unexpectedly begins pointing to 
Labour gains. 

A Conservative victory would cause tremen- 
dous excitement in Throgmorton Street and it 
would not be surprising to see the Financial Times 
index of industrial equity shares (now 255) rise 
by about 27 per cent.—to 323—to bring the 


average yield down from 4} per cent. to 33 per 
cent. The equity yield has already broken through 
the barrier of the old Consols yield, which is 
today 4.85 per cent., and there is now no reason 
why British equities should not move more into 
line with foreign equity shares. The dividend yield 
on the leading continental equities is between 24 
per cent. and 3 per cent. and on American just 
over 3 per cent. The long-drawn-out undervalua- 
tion of British equity shares may, therefore, soon 
be eliminated. This undervaluation, which has 
made the British equity market the cheapest in the 
world, dates from the period of the last Labour 
Government when the ordinary shareholder was 
discriminated against and victimised. 

It would only be right and proper for Mr. 
Amory to wipe out this undervaluation, once and 
for all. After all, he started the equity boom by 
wiping out the irrational system of company 
profits tax (in his Budget of 1958), which made a 
return to a more normal distribution policy pos- 
sible. His return to office would bring the boom 
to its final completion. 

All this suggests that just as British industrial 
shares became much too cheap under a Labour 
Government, so they will become much too dear 
under a third Conservative Government. They 
have already risen by 65 per cent. since February, 
1958, and another 27 per cent. from polling day 
would more than double their values at the start. 
The idea that this new valuation would then be 
justified by the declaration of bigger and bigger 
dividends does not seem very likely. In the past 
twelve months dividends have already been 
advanced much more than profits—as an insur- 
ance against a Labour Government being re- 
turned and a dividend freeze being imposed. (Ac- 
cording to the Financial Times analysis of com- 
pany reports over the first seven months of this 
year the increase in equity earnings has been 114 
per cent. and in equity dividends 334 per cent.) It is 
not impossible that dividend increases over the 
next twelve months will be slowed down and that 
equity valuations will then begin to appear as 
inflated as they are in New York. 

This brings me to the question of American 
participation in our equity boom. A Conservative 
victory would undoubtedly lead to heavy Ameri- 
can buying of our steel shares and other leading 
equities. By comparison with their American 
counterparts British shares are still absurdly cheap. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1055 


ACROSS 30 French oil had its root in America 18 I get > ates a little angel, so 
1 Noah and she i shi h (5) musical (9) ’ ; 
river (10) oe Te ae Oe 31 Junior relation to the Red Sea?(4) 19 I —, myself By - ue with 
6 Caduceus. haps. of pale c 32 News dispatch, apposite, might a convulsion, stupid (7) 
4 ay Sn a eee bring the light (10) 23 ‘While all beauty lies ——’ 


10 pees justice to the ceremonies? 
) 


li Set points for family patrons (9) 
22 Design of a classical crib? (5, 3) 


DOWN 
Get to grips with a young person? 
re) 





Solution on October 2 


(Herrick) (6) : 
25 Telephonic communication deve- 
loped on the Limpopo River (5) 
27 Some do this in chariots, says the 
Psalmist (5) 


3) 
‘But his clear —— Yet reigns o’er 2 It’s the absolute limit! (9) 
earth’ (Shelley) (6) 3 Like as clover might be (6) 
5 Steal baby’s bed ? (4) 4 Performed in crossing pons asino- 
Love to get married! (4) rum? (6-4) 
1 ‘He thundered back to —— gate’ § Friends go into a huddle in the 
(Newbolt) (5) mountains (4) 
; Always in a place of rest (5) 7 The donkey’s first-class, very 
1 The smoke of Edinburgh (4) musical! (5) 
Palindromic activity (4) 8 Pluto dispatched Edward (9) 
Ideny that I get on; it’s only an 9 Is the dentist's work only tem- 
% idea (6) porary, then? (7) 
Savage in the box in Hertford- 14 Signs of industrial stoppage ? (4, 6) 
shire (8) 15 Unworthy islander is, naturally, 


® How to make clear a tied clue (9) 


kept underfoot! (5, 4) 


A fese prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
on Sept. 29. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1055, 99 Gower St., Londen, WCI 


Ghambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Cresswords. 


28 Deceiver comes up by train (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1053 
ACROSS.—1 Facial. 4 Evidence. 10 
Scrooge. 11 Lorelei. 12 Irishwoman. 13 
Smee. 15 Apricot. 17 Orisons. 19 Endorse. 
21 Sponger. 23 Bows. 24 Grangerise. 27 
Ingress, 28 Ortolan. 29 Fortress. 30 Asides. 


DOWN.—1 Fascinate. 2 Carrier. 3 Apothe- 
cary. 5 Volcanoes. 6 Darn. 7 Nelumbo. 
8 Exile. 9 Hero. 14 Pirouettes. 16 Theorises. 
18 Sergeants, 20 Dowager. 22 Grilled. 23 
Brief. 25 Nook. 26 Tear. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Elizabeth Gartand, 91 Ember Lane, Esher, 
Surrey, and Mrs. G. W. Blais, 76 
Ormonde Drive, Glasgow, SA. 
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The price-earnings ratio for American equities 
has risen to over 20 per cent., and even if earn- 
ings recover to their 1957 peak the ratio will still 
be close to 20—compared with about 10 for the 
leading British equities. | am well aware that the 
valuation of equity shares is largely a matter of 
fashion and that fashion today favours the slim 
equity yield. But investment habits also depend 
upon credit habits. The raising of American loan 
rates and the tightening-up of money advanced on 
shares at present valuations must lead sooner or 
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later to the forced liquidation of these shares. In 
fact, the American authorities have now got 
themselves into such a muddle over their bond 
market that their Treasury seems unlikely to be 
able to finance itself unless and until there is a 
break in the equity share boom. The break must 
come before very long—perhaps before next 
spring—and a bad break might well be the signal 
for a stop in the boom in British equities. If Mr. 
Amory presents the 1960 Budget he will have 
it in his hands to end just as he started the boom. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


rom the state of Stock Exchange activity no 
Pine would imagine that a general election 
is to be held in a few weeks. Speculative invest- 
ment, option dealings, new issues, placings, take- 
over bids—the whole circus goes merrily on and 
although prices eased at the end of the account 
on Tuesday the ‘undertone’ remained very firm. 
A tremendous option business has been done in 
steel shares, but if my colleague is right it is not 
sO necessary to throw money away on options. 
The two outstanding steel shares which appeal 
to American and British investors alike—sTEEL 
OF WALES and UNITED STEEL—are standing, as | 
write, at middle prices—33s. 6d. and 41s. 6d. 
respectively—which are level with those ruling on 
September 8, the date when the date of the election 
was announced by Mr. Macmillan. If this is to be 
the datum line in the event of renationalisation 
by Mr. Gaitskell the shares are a safe purchase, 
and if the Conservatives win they should rise to 
42s. 6d. and 53s. respectively to return a yield of 
4} per cent. instead of 5.9 per cent. In other words, 
there is a chance of a capital appreciation of the 
order of 27 per cent. and not much chance of a 
fail. There is not much doubt that the Stock 
Exchange will remain active—provided it remains 
confident of a Conservative victory. 


Machine Tool Shares 

The sharp rise in machine-tool orders, which 
are up about .20 per cent. on the corresponding 
months of 1958, suggests that it is now safe to 
extend investment buying from the consumer 
goods trades to certain capital goods—though I 
wouid not yet include the heavy electrical trades. 
Of the best-known companies I like asQuiTH Ss. 
shares at 17s. 3d. to yield 4.3 per cent. on the 
indicated 15 per cent. dividend covered twice on 
earnings for the year to September 30 last. A 
similar yield is obtainable from ALFRED HERBERT 
£1 shares at 45s. on the 6 per cent. tax-free divi- 
dend covered 2.3 times. The first half of this com- 
pany’s year to October 31 was still adversely 
affected by the recession, but the current half-year 
is showing better. results. CRAVEN BROTHERS 
(MANCHESTER) 5s. shares at 12s. return a potential 
4.65 per cent. assuming that the final dividend is 
maintained at 6} per cent. The interim dividend 
for the year to December was raised from 34 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. This company specialises in the 
manufacture of non-standard machine tools of the 
largest sizes for all types of engineering, including 
even the railways. It is not unreasonable to hope 
that the restoration of investment allowances in 





ERRATUM 
Halifax Building Society. In the advertisement which 
appeared in the Spectator of August 28, the interest 
on the Paid-up Shares should have read 34% and on 
the Regular Savings 34%. 


the Budget is at last beginning to have its stimulat- 
ing effect on the machine-tool industry. 


Lesser Chemicals 

Now that the leader in the chemical market— 
ICI—is only yielding 3.8 per cent., the investor 
is justified in looking outside this class. For 
example, F. W. BERK 5s. shares have advanced to 
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9s. 10}d. to yield 4.9 per cent. on the 10 per cent, 
dividend covered 2} times. The interim dividend 
in respect of the current year has been increased, 
I have previously called attention to GREEF- 
CHEMICALS which has a minority interest in the 
rapidly expanding Titan Products. The shares have 
risen to 27s. 3d. to give a return of 4.6 per cent, 
on the 25 per cent. dividend covered nearly 14 
times. BRITISH GLUES I had also recommended 
some time ago as being a.likely starter for a take- 
over by MONSANTO, but although I was disap- 
pointed on that occasion I hear that it is still a 
possibility. The 4s. shares have just recovered to 
24s. 9d. to yield 34 per cent. on the 224 per cent, 
dividend covered twice—not because of any take- 
over but because the company has developed a 
new process for the extraction of protein from 
vegetable materials (including grass) with an 
efficiency of about 95 per cent. Only 4 per cent. 
of this tasteless protein need be added to flour to 
provide the normal human need for proteins in 
food. The extraction plant is simple to operate 
and is therefore suitable for use in the under- 
developed countries where protein needs are 
greatest. By-products of the process should help to 
make it a commercial proposition. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE chairman of Coast Lines, Captain A. R. S. 
Nutting, advises that results for the first half 
of the current year do not show an improvement 
in general trading, but that rates have been in- 
creased to meet rising costs. However, the results 
for the year ending December 31, 1958, can be 
considered very satisfactory. The group net profit 
was £470,021 against £484,594 and the dividend 
is maintained at 10 per cent., which is covered 
3.1 times by earnings. From the balance sheet 
liquid assets appear to be around £1,500,000 
from which an amount, maybe of £500,000, has 
been spent on the recent purchase of Northern 
Ireland Trailers for cash. This undoubtedly will 
prove a valuable investment as it is known 
that the company’s cross-Channel trade on 
trailers has been increasing and in fact certain 
vessels have been adapted for the exclusive pur- 
pose of carrying this type of traffic. These craft 
are now under separate management and a newly 
formed company known as Link Lines. The £1 
ordinary stock units at 26s. 6d. return 7.5 per cent. 
Eastwoods have produced encouraging results 
to March 31, 1959, with trading profits up by 
11 per cent., and it is reasonable to suppose, with 
the greatly increased demand for bricks and 
cement, that the current year’s figures will show an 
even larger percentage increase. The net profit 
increased from £183,369 to £286,990 and this was 
after allowing for a non-recurring item of £60,000 
for the major overhaul of a cement kiln. Present 
prosperity in the building trade will undoubtedly 
help this company, and the chairman, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Thomas Moore, has wisely refrained 
from increasing the dividend, but has maintained 
it at 15 per cent. This is now covered 14 times. The 
£1 stock units at 59s. yield 5.2 per cent. 
Another record has been achieved by Pasolds 
with profits of £608,200 (before tax), a 30 per 
cent. increase for the year ended March 31, 1959. 
The company specialises in the manufacture of 
children’s clothes under the well-known trade 
name of ‘Ladybird.’ It is very successfully man- 
aged and enjoys a large export trade for which 
further expansion is planned. The capital consists 
of £300,000 in 5s. ordinary ‘A’ shares and £250,000 
in 5s. ordinary ‘B’ shares; the latter are held by 
the family controlling the business. The dividend 
on the ‘A’ shares has been increased from 18 to 24 


per cent.; this is covered over 54 times and even if 
the ‘B’ shareholders convert their shares into ‘A’ 
shares, which they have a right to do after next 
March, the cover for the present dividend would 
be no less than 33 times. Although the ‘A’ shares 
at around 46s. have more than doubled their price 
over the last twelve months (see these notes, Sep- 
tember 12, 1958) yielding as little as 3 per cent., 
this price indicates the market confidence in the 
continual growth of this company. It is proposed 
to issue 2,200,000 Ss. ‘A’ ordinary shares to ‘A’ 
and ‘B’ ordinary holders in the rate of one new ‘A’ 
for every ‘A’ or ‘B’ ordinary share now he'd. 

Mr. H. Amelan, chairman of Loyds Retailers 
Limited, has presented shareholders with an excel- 
lent report for the year ending March 31, 1959. 
The trading profit for the group was up from 
£243,559 to £519,722, leaving a net profit of 
£232,604 against £53,194. This turn-around of the 
company’s trade is no doubt due to the easing of 
hire-purchase restrictions last year which has 
enabled them to increase their sales of furniture, 
radio and television. The reserve for unmatured 
profit on HP contracts is considerable, and 
amounts to £1,466,956, which of course will fall 
into profits as the outstanding accounts are col- 
lected. The chairman advises that they are con- 
stantly looking for new businesses and since the 
end of the financial year have acquired a retail 
HP group established over seventy years, which 
certainly should prove remunerative. The dividend 
on the 5s. ordinary shares amounts to 16 per cent. 
plus a capital distribution of 5 per cent. tax free. 
It is intended to pay an interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. against 24 per cent. for the current year. The 
5s. ‘A’ ordinary shares at 23s. 9d. return 3.4 per 
cent. excluding the bonus. 

For the year to September 30, 1959, the Ross 
Group has declared an interim dividend of 6 
per cent., and in view of the improved trading 
it is hoped to pay a final dividend of 10 per 
cent. A rights issue has been made of one for five 
ordinary units at 13s. each, but these new shares 
will not qualify for the interim dividend just de 
clared. It is known that the company has recently 
made certain acquisitions which should be profit- 
able. The 5s. ordinary shares look attractive at 
15s. 74d. xr to yield around 5 per cent. on the 
forecast dividend of 16 per cent. 
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have no worries > 


enough to be able to re)y 


Even if you are satisfied on all 
it will still be te 
what services we can 
with trusts, executorships and sin 
We have over fifty 


it is our particular aim 


You are invited to consult 


any National Provinciz 


National 
Provincial 


for friendly service 


1959 


Ate you 
certain 


that your business and priv 


ate affairs 


will be so managed that your family will 


Are you fortunate 


on a friend 


to act as your executor? Will he really be 
able to deal with everything as you 


Ww ould wish ? 


these points, 
t advantage to ascertain 
tender in connection 


ilar matters, 





of experience, and 


vears 


persc mal 


to render a 


and sympathetic service. 


the Manager of 


Bank branch. 


PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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In our Homes and on the Arethusa Training Ship, 
over 800 boys and girls are being taught a Christian 
way of life and are offered opportunities to shape 
their future. Being neither subsidised nor national- 
ised in face of continued rising cost your support is 
needed more than ever. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
Please send donations to Mr. F. A. THORP, 


| 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
leters. Minimum 2 lines. Boxnumbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires Sub-Editors for its domestic 
News Service. Recruitment will be to the cen- 
tm] newsroom, from which promotion is pos- 
sible in competition into al} journalistic posts 
Strving both Sound and Television up to highest 
tditorial grades. Candidates must have journa- 
iStic experience, preferably as sub-editors. Work 
mvolves day and night shifts. Salary as Sub- 
Editor £1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications 
‘iceptiona!) rising by five annua! increments to 
£1,580 max. p.a. Posts are pensionable after qua- 
lilying period. Requests for application forms 
‘enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.1293 “‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
Gents Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Senior Assistant, Topical Talks, 
i the African, Caribvean and Colonial Services 
(British subject). Duties include writing short 
Stws talks fur translation into Swahili, Somali 
aod Hausa and writing and broadcasting news 
talks for programmes in English transmitted to 
Fast'and West Africa and the Caribbean. Can- 
Gidaics must also be able to locate and brief 
Outside experts ro supply scripts at short notice, 
itep fully informed on international and African 
éevelopmenis and maintain liaison with Infor- 
mation Departments, Press Attachés, journalists 
Who specialise in political affairs and appropriate 
C departments. Considerable journalistic ex- 
Berience, good genera) knowledge of interna- 
“onal affairs and home politics and ability to 
and to work quickly essential. In addi- 
tin, candidates should have spent some time 
@ cither East or West Africa or have made 
® Special study of either area. Previous broad- 
“sting experience an advantage, Selected can- 
S will be required to submit a script of a 
ute talk on one of several given topics 
"84 to deliver it at the microphone as part of a 
_ test. Salary £1,545 (possibly higher if quali- 
tions exceptional), rising by five anaual in- 
Sements to £1,970 p.a. max. Requests for 
*olication forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
aad quoting reference G.1291 ‘Spt.’) should 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
Leadon. W.1, within five days. 








CONTROL ENGINEERS. A national control- 
engineering magazine wants a qualified and ex- 
periencecd Man tO act aS a Toving reporter. He 
must be able to evaluate and report on control 
systems in a variety of industries. This is an 
excellent Opportunity for a young engineer cager 
to take the broad view—he will get it in tech- 
nical journalism. He will also get a very good 
salary. Details of age. qualifications, experience, 
ambitions, to Box No. 5039. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 
both maic and female office staff—TEM 6644. 
SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, Appili- 
cations are invited from suitably qualified men 
and women for post of Warden at Coulsdon 
Centre, Coulsdon, Extensive premises used pri- 
marily fer youth work, but facilities are available 
for adult groups. The Warden will be respon- 
sible for the genera] administration of the pre- 
mises and development of activities. Applicants 
should hold a Socia! Science diploma or recog- 
nised Diploma or Certificate of Training in 
Youth Leadership. Salary (men) £770 x £27 10s. 
to £1,070 p.a.; (women) £720 x £22 to £950 p.a., 
plus equal pay increments. Application form 
and further particulars obtainable on receipt 
of s.a.c. from Chief Education Officer, County 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, to be returned not 
later than two weeks following appearance of 
this advertisement. 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. SENIOR 
LECTURER IN INDO-PAKISTAN CULTURE 
AND HISTORY. Applications are invited for 
the above position. Candidates, who may be 
Asian or pon-Asian, should have an Honours 
Degree in History or a higher Degree in Asian 
studies, and a research interest in the history and 
culture of India and/or Pakistan. Appropriate 
teaching experience would be desirable. The 
appointee would be expected to provide a general 
course within the Faculty of Arts designed to 
develop a knowledge of the history, culture, and 
contemporary problems of the Indian sub- 
continent. Salary, £42,160/£2,510 p.a. Further 
particulars and application forms are obtain- 
able front the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 0 

Square, London, W.C.1. Applications close in 
Australia and London on 14th Nevember, 1959. 








EDUCATED LADY, under 40, offered per- 

manent home, country cottage and London flat, 
| in return housekeeping and light cooking for 
| woman writer. Ideal for student or artist with 

own interests. Ample leisure and comfort, but no 
social entertainment. Hopeful spinsters or neuro- 
tics need not apply. Driving, Typing or Gar- 
dening suitably paid if undertaken.—Box 5049. 
MODERN COTTAGE, Leith Hill, Surrey. All 
services, available to couple willing to help owner 
in garden and domestically. Owner lives in 
near-by bungalow. Payment by arrangement. 
Suit pensioned couple.—Box No. 5028. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION, Applications for admission in 
October, 1960, to the undermentioned full-time 
courses should be mad as soon as possible to : 
The Registrar, University of London Institute 
of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1, from whom 
further details may be obtained. The courses are 
intended for qualified teachers with not less than 
five years’ experience; successful candidates will 
be eligible to apply for financial assistance as set 
out in the Ministry of Education Administrative 
Memorandum No. 575. 

Advanced Course—Depariment of Child 
Development. 

Diploma in the Content and Methods of 
Health Education. 

Diploma in the Education of Handicapped 
Children’ with special reference w the needs 
of (a) Educationally Subnormal Children; 
or (b) Maladjusted Children. 

Diploma in Religious Education. 

Courses in the Education of Children im the 

Junior School. 

















EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 

PARIS GALLERY, 1 Albany Terrace, N.W.1 











(Regents Park Station). WEL 7360. Til! Oct. 10th. 
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| DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74°, on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £509 unit 
Details from Investment Dept. SR 
DAVLES ep 


8% 
WITH 


BONUS 








LTD. 
STRAND, LONDON, WC? 











The WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 
CROWNDALE ROAD, N.W.1 
EUSton 2037 
ENROLMENT STARTS ON SEPTEMBER 2ist, 
6-9 p.m. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR G.C.E. 


(one-term, one-year and two-year courses) 
Write, call or telephone for Prospectus 








“DEPRESSION,” by a psychiatrist. Caxton Hall, 
Monday, 2ist September, 7.30. Natura! 
Health Society, 70B Coniston Road, N.10. 





NTS EXHIBITIONS, 
by Association. 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, Shore- 
» E.2. 2ist-26th September. 
Free, (2017). 





INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Term commences 12th October. Classes 
and lectures on 





IVEAGH » Kenwood Exhibitions 
Close Sept. 30. “William Gilpin and the Pic- 
turesque” “18th Ce Portrait Busts.” 
Admission q 10-7; Sundays, 
2.30-7, Refreshments available. 210 bus from 
Archway . 87) 

















7 © 9 p.m. Fee Ss. Enrol on opening nights. 
—For details of classes in other areas phone 
VIC 4266. 

PERSONAL 
BEAUTIFUL can be ob- 
tained by opening a pot of Burgess Anchovy 

TING. 
HAVE THAT EXTRA ‘SOMETHING’ 
You, too, can more poi c 


Free invitation from Lavinia Unwin, LANgham 
1025, 62 Oxford Street, W.l. @ ama Dm) 


(Continued Overicat ) 
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FIRST AID 
HOMCOPATHY 
IN os SCHOOL AND FACTORY 
L.C.C. Course by doctors at 
ST. MARYLEBONE LITERARY 
INSTITUTE. 

Thursdays, 6.30-8.30 
OCTOBER 1 t© DECEMBER 10 
Enrol early. 

British Homeopathic Association, 
27a Devonshire Street, W.1. 











ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


BEG, BORROW—even buy—‘Out of Solitude, 
satirical verse by R. Cynewulf Robbins, 7s. 6d.— 
Linden Press, 11-14 Stanhope Mews — West, 
S.W.7, or from any bookseller. 


CANCER RELIEF brings thousands of sufferers 
out from distress and fear into betterment and 
hope, and does it NOW. Please support this 
great mission.—National Society for Cancer 
Re‘ief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria St., London, 
S.W.1, President : Var Mountbatten of 
Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 

CHINCHILLAS from ee Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet, — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

C°OGERS’ DEBATING SOCIETY, est. 1755 and 
ei/4, running. Men only. Saturdays, 7 p.m. 
“White Horse," 90 Fetters Lane. Subject is always 
"News of the week.” Hon. Sec., 18 St, Edmunds 
Rd., Ilford (VAL 6439). 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St. W.1, LANgham 4245. 

FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover, — Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd,, W.C.1. 

IF YOU LIKE WRITING you can Icarn to sell 
what you write through 1.C.S. Home Study.— 
App'y for FREE book to International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Intertext a. Parkgate 
Road (Dept. SS.1C), London, 

KINSEY REPORT on the i — and 
the Human Maile sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Pianning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms mod.—Box 4505. 


























PRINTING at less cost by offset litho, with text 
in print-style type. Books, brochures, pro- 
grammes, etc. Illustrations or original text re- 
produced.—Susan Tully, 9 Blenheim St. W.1. 
MAY fair 6093. iat Teel 
SOUTH DOWNS, between Lewes and Ditchling. 
Modern cottage, 2/3 beds, 2 rec., garage, 1/3 
acre. Trains to London, 1 hr. Vac. Jan. £3,650. 
—Box 5047. _ -_ = 
TAKE IT FROM—E! Cid Sherry is the one to 
please all your guests. A superb Amontillado—I 
always keep a reserve bottle in stock. - 
THE LIBERALS ARE fighting in North Ken- 
sington. Students and others with time to help 
are invited to phone BAYSWATER 1356. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. 

THE SHEIK WHO SHRIEKED ‘Rayner’s 
Mango Chutney is delicious’ was quite right, 
you know—from all g00d grocers. 


WANTED to borrow for examination purposes, 
students’ lecture notes (Hons. standard) on 
Philosophy, including Political Theory, Scientific 
Method and Philosophy of Mind. State terms.— 
Box 4976. 





EDUCATIONAL 


DAVIES’S Training Course (evening) for pro- 
spective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 12th October to 9th December. 
Particulars from Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7. (KNightsbridge 6833.) 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 





POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ. LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E. LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, . Wolsey Hall, Oxfor.. (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


73 *“LEISURE-TIME’ COURSES in Religions 
of the World, Philosophy, International Affairs, 
Parliament Weekly, India, Archzology, Furni- 
ture and Decorative Arts, Natural History, 
L Women of Other Countries, 














ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the: 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 





ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will put you on top 
of your — 42s. post free from THE E HONEY 
FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayroa, Cards. 
Brochures on request. 


NU-WAY 
oil-firing 


the heart of home comfort 


for free colour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A665) DROITWICH 
I acm meRER SI 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Studenis are prepared by postal lessons for:— 
Cova o LONDON 


Entr: Degree Exams for 
B.A., "B.Sc. sR Setiece) 1 Les B.D., B.Mus. 


GEMERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCATION 

Northern Univ., 

Boards 

A.C.P. and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. | & Il), 

Civil Service, and other exams. 














Staff of qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees; 
instalments. re-preparation in event of failure. 


KK PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House 
CAMBRIDGE 
a 





Beyond London, Literature, Art, Music, Drama, 
Italic Handwriting, Crafts, Cookery (Men), 
Fencing, Photography, Travel—lItaly, Spain, 
Turkey, U.S.A.; Medau Rhythmic Movement, 
Woodwork (Men and Women). Canteen, Com- 
mon Room and Library at the MARY WARD 
SETTLEMENT, 5-7 TAVISTOCK PLACE, 
W.C.1. (EUSton 1816). Courses commence 
MONDAY, 28th SEPTEMBER. ENROLMENT 
FROM MONDAY, 21st SEPTEMBER. Syllabus 
on application to Registrar. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising geo DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 839 

THE TRIANGLE _Seceetarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, . MAY 5306 (lines). 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


INTELLIGENT TYPING. MSS., 2s. 1,000.— 
Margaret Jones, 21 Victoria Road, Surbiton. 











THE SPECTATOR, 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy Mc- 
Far! lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on- -Sea, Essex 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000 words, carbons 
6d.—Cox, Wickham Hill, Broadway, Worcs. 


"LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING» YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. If you've always meant to write 
BEGIN NOW, for opportunities are increasing 
The LSJ can show you how to make money 
from your pen. Personal coaching by corre- 
spondence without time limit. — LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. “There are 
LSJ students all over the world." 


LIST S/H BOOKS. Fiction, Noo-fiction, Some 
first editions.—24 Gladwell Road, London, N.8. 
LOW-PRICED FRENCH BOOKS. Complete list 
of the famous ‘Livre de Poche" series free on 
request.—Hachette, 127 Regent Street, London, 
W.1. 








POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with free 
criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success." Stamped addressed envelope essential. 
—Literary Agency Dept., R.2, B.A School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to edi‘ors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23, FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet (without ob‘igation).—The Regent 
Institute @pt. A58), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS ‘TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isie of Lewis. a 
ORKNEY TWEEDS, Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s per yard. 3d. 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 








CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of alli 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of 
the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and meatal efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy ca‘arrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) wi*h in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlighi, Sussex. 





PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 





to therm. 





HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they have difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in 
Great Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns 
to be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price plus 1s. 6d. per volume for postage. 

Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd.,’ and 
orders should be addressed to: 


BOOK ORDER DEPT., THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCi, ENGLAND 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL 

a WELSH 

CATFORD. BRIDGE 
SEPTEMBER 25, 3.15 p.m. 


OLD DEER PARK, 
KEW ROAD, RICHMOND 











PRINTED NOTEPAPER, Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S, 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, . Hadfield, _Manchester, 


ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 


~ Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 


Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated ca‘alogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast 
Northern Ireland. 








ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom, 
wé have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Litd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 

EDINBURGH. Club facilities facing Castle, 
Interna:ional House, 127 Princes Street. 








HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff, 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rooms. 150 yards sea-front, 
Gdns., putting green, garages. Superlative food, 
Terms, 9 and 9} gns. 

















HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


LATE HOLIDAY? Furnished house, BIRCH ro 
INGTON, Kent. Sleep 7. Near sea. 10 gui ; 
weekly. Available from 26th September. —Wwri ; 
6 Friends Road, Purley, Surrey. 

NOW IS THE TIME to take a holiday at Rik iz 
ringford Hotel. Late summer and autumn’ 
delightful on this iovely wooded estate, be- 
neath the downs near Freshwater. Superb cuisine 
and service; facilities for tennis, golf, 

etc. Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C.—Apply the 
Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Fresh- 
water, 1.0.W. Tel.: 312. 














TRAVEL 


WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISES BY CARGO 
LINERS and Tramps. Spain/Morocco/Med., 
3/7 wks. Gulf/West Indies, 8/10 wks. W, 
Africa, 3/34 mths., etc. Also single passages, 
Registration now accepted for short term Spring 
and Summer voyages and passages Canada/ 
U.S.A.—Write for fully descriptive brochure to 
BOWERMAN’S, General U.K. Agents for the 
HANSEATIC AFRICA LINE, 28 Ely Place, 
London, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL 1887. 


—; 
gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand 
in a week, written with the a:iphabei Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 


the free trial lesson to The Schoo! of 
Speedhand (S.20), Hills Rd., Cambrlidge. 


HEALTH 
HORIZON 


a magazine for everyone 4 




















Summer, 1959 


FOOD POISONING 
GERMAN MEASLES 
CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL 
TRAINING FOR CLIMBING 
FOOD AND HEART DISEASE 


POLIOMYELITIS 
VACCINATION 





2s. 6d. a copy or 10s. a year 


EP IE RYT Pee ee 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 
TAVISTOCK SQ., LONDON wW.C.I 


ee 
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